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arrier Can “Take It”! 




















Solid!y-built of rugged, telephone-type components 
@ utilizing advanced circuit design, the powerful 
og« Carrier provides positively dependable extra 
ice «cuits and reliable ringing under all tempera- 


te ani humidity conditions. 


Kel! 


‘gg Carrier may be placed in operation on a 
¢ ci\cuit in a short time, since only 8 external con- 
lois are required. No synchronizing procedures 
he:essary. Maintenance is negligible, for only the 


kasional replacement of a vacuum tube is ever needed. 
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WATER WASTERS MEET WATER-LOO. Worried residents in 


Montreal, Canada, swamped police headquarters with an average of 
200 telephone calls an hour recently to report water-wasting in the 
midst of a water shortage. 


Police reported neighbors were spying on neighbors, and in some 
ceases settling personal grievances. Police switchboard 
said the flood of calls never had been equaled in Montreal, a city 
of more than 1,000,000 population, not even in time of disaster. 


operators 


SYMBOL OF A GOOD LIFE. While the volume of 
outside points frequently causes telephone operators to tear their 
hair, the operator at the Marseilles Hotel in New York City is driven 
frantic because her board is completely tied up with calls inside 
the building. To the 600 displaced persons in the hotel, temporary 
guests of the United Service for New Americans, the telephone is 
a symbol of the good life in a new world, and the man in room 
635 may chat half an hour to his neighbor in 637 in their mutual 
fascination with the new luxury. 


calls to 


Hazy about distances, many of the arrivals nonchalantly have 
picked up the instruments for conversations with relatives in Buf- 
falo, Chicago and other cities. When the bills started coming in, 
USNA officials clamped down on out-of-town calls without special 


authorization, but the house telephone still gets a big play. 


& © e 


EVERYBODY TALKS ABOUT IT. A postal card on the desk 
of Ernest J. Christie, chief of the New York City weather bureau, 
was recently addressed as “‘Weather Man, Weather, N. Y.” The 
other side bore a simple message, “‘Please send me your weather- 
from Mary Jones,” the address. Mr. 
Christie opined later to a New York City reporter that it should 
probably have read, “Please send me your weather, Man,” since 
many New Yorkers seem to think that their rainless June was his 
own doing. 


‘ 
man and sender’s 


gave 


More than 1,000 persons, with the weather on their minds, tele- 
phone daily. 


“Pm 
When the anxious 
woman was told that showers were expected, she replied, “Will they 


be heavy enough to carry the lawn over the weekend?” 


Persistence is outstanding among some of the inquirers. 


going out of town. Should I water the lawn?” 


Other queries run like this: “Is it raining in the corn belt?” 

A lawyer called to ask if it rained on March 15, 1948. 

A bakery, which probably had cakes dropping right and left, 
called to check the humidity. 

Then there was the woman who telephoned and said she had her 
laundry done, and was going shopping and it looked like rain, 


and should she put the clothes out or should she hang them 
in the cellar? Rain was predicted, she was informed. “Should 


I shut the windows?” the woman asked. 


On being told that anyone ought to shut the windows when 
going out, the woman came to another decision. 


“PH hang out the clothes. But if it rains Pll let you know.” 


The favorite caller thus far, however, was the gentleman who 
telephoned last winter to find out the temperature in Miami. “I’ve 
been sick,” he volunteered. “Now, if you were in my position 
would you change your long underwear before you went to Miami 


or would you wear it down?” 
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BY FRANCIS X. WELCH 
WASHINGTON EDITOR 


Competition in Mobile Telephony? 


HEN commercial application 
of mobile radio-telephones first 
became a_ practical business 
proposition, telephone companies were 
warned by some far-seeing executives 
and technicians to get busy and set up 
a mobile radio-telephone system within 
their The 


ternative suggested was the possibility 


service areas—or else! al- 
if competition. 
But the competition, as visualized 


perhaps by some Independent telephone 


companies, might have been that of 
ither neighboring telephone companies 
with more resources or more disposi- 
lon to get into a new and unknown 


form of operation than the established 


telephone company in a given area. 








ONY 





It now appears that competition on 
nation-wide seale is threatened en- 
rely from outside of the industry. On 
June 16, in a press release date-lined 
fom Washington, D. C., the National 
Mobile Radio System announced that 
thad filed a statement with the Fed- 
era] ommunications Commission 
(FCC) dealing with the formation of 
4 national network of Independent 
adio-t. ephone_ stations for mobile 
‘rvice to the general public. This 
etwo would offer to truckers, taxi- 
tab © erators, and other’ industries 
with tive automobile field forces, a 
llred --rviee for communication with 
altom ile crews on city streets and 
ntery in highways. 

Th atement claims that a network 
will In operation between Boston 
and \\ .shington “by August,” offering 
“ont ication service to subscribers on 
‘ny p: nt along the main route between 
those ities, Such service, if widely 
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National Mobile Radio System organized to give mobile radio- 

telephone service on nation-wide basis in competition with 

common carriers. . . . Probably faces regulatory commission 

rules and regulations before it can be placed in operation. 

House Rules Committee votes out Poage Bill . . . .NRECA’s 

Clyde T. Ellis proves he is ''no slouch" in promoting lobbying 
campaign in support of legislation. 


established, would clash with aims of 
the telephone industry to provide auto- 
mobile telephone service to the general 
public, with connections to the estab- 


lished telephone system of the nation. 


The 


nature 


the 
opera- 


new service would be in 
of a 
tion, raising two regulatory questions: 
(1) Would the FCC 
missions have jurisdiction to issue cer- 
tificates the 
such commercial operations in 


“common carrier” 


and state com- 


before commencement of 


inter- 


state and intrastate commerce, _re- 
spectively? (2) If so, would the 
commissions follow the _ established 


regulatory principle of avoiding com- 
petition, and the wasteful duplication 
of facilities, by 
certificates? 

A third complication may 
the new service attempts to use exist- 
ing telephone toll circuits to relay be- 
tween with 


refusing to grant such 


arise if 


cities in connection broad- 
cast messages to automobile telephones. 
In that event, Bell 
telephone companies 
sist the rendition of service to 
ice area competitor. The Bell System 
already has a pending dispute of this 
nature with the Philco Corp. over the 
television 


and Independent 
are likely to re- 


a serv- 


relaying of programs via 
telephone toll circuits. 

But it is not clear from the care- 
fully written press release whether 


National Mobile Radio System intends 
to relay merely recorded messages be- 
tween cities, via established wire serv- 
ices, or whether the set-up contemplates 
the relaying of living telephone con- 
versations. To clarify this distinction, 
here is a hypothetical example: 
Suppose a customer of National Mo- 
bile Radio System in Boston wants to 


communicate with the driver of a truck 
moving on the highway between Balti- 


more and Washington. If the Boston 
client merely wants to send a message, 
it could be relayed by National Mobile 
Radio System’s Boston office to its 
Washington office via either TWX or 
Western Union telegraph. The Wash- 
ington office on receipt of this intelli- 
gence could broadcast the message 
over the transmitter in that 
area and the moving vehicle would pick 
up the message on the road. 

But, the Boston client 
wanted to hold a two-way telephone 
conversation with the driver of the 
truck moving between Baltimore and 
Washington? Then, it would seem to 
be necessary for the new service to 
establish some sort of physical con- 
nection between the regular telephone 
company long distance toll circuits be- 
tween Boston and Washington. The 
purpose of this connection would be to 


radio’s 


suppose 


relay the two-way conversation from 
the telephone long distance wires to 
the radio transmitter and recurring 


apparatus. In this event, the telephone 
industry might very well object to the 
special use of its facilities by a com- 
petitor. It is a fairly well established 
regulatory principle that a public util- 
ity company is not obliged to render 
service to a customer who intends to 
engage in direct utility business com- 
petition within that same area. 

Of course, National Mobile Radio 
System might conduct its entire opera- 
tion via its facilities. But 
as a practical matter that would use up 
so many radio frequencies it is difficult 
to visualize any efficient or profitable 
operation along that line. 

There is some skepticism, also, about 
whether the Boston and Washington 
operations will actually be in service 
on a comprehensive basis by August. 
That would be moving pretty fast even 
for a well-established communication 
concern. It would seem to be almost 
impossible for a newcomer to the busi- 
ness. Nevertheless, the release said on 
this point: 


own radio 


“Organization of the new interstate 
system is regarded as one of the most 
significant of recent radio communica- 
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tion developments. It will offer a prac- 


tical and unprecedentedly low-cost 
means of communication between occu- 
pants of automobiles, trucks, busses, 
and other vehicles with offices or 
homes hundreds of miles distant. The 
network also has important potentiali- 
ties as an auxiliary communications 
system in event of national emergency 
or disaster. 

“By August, the network will be in 
operation between Boston and Wash- 
ington, so that subscribers at any point 
along main routes between those cities 


will be within reach of their offices 
or homes. One _ interstate trucking 


service operating between these points 
has already ordered radio equipment 
for its entire fleet. The interstate 
service will gradually be extended to 
encompass all other member stations. 

“Jeremiah Courtney, counsel for the 
National Mobile Radio System, said 
that its membership and applicants al- 
ready include a substantial percentage 
of the independent miscellaneous com- 
mon carrier stations now in operation 


in the large urban centers of the 
United States.” 
The description of the technique 


not entirely clear 
It states: 


being employed is 
from the text of the release. 


“The system differs from the mobile- 
radio service offered by telephone com- 
panies in that brief messages or con- 
versation are relayed back and forth 
through the intermediary of a station 
operator, who receives them by tele- 
phone from one end and relays them 
by radio to the other, or vice versa. 
The station-to-vehicle communication 
usually requires only a matter of sec- 
onds, thus permitting a relatively large 
number of subscribers to utilize the 
service with little or no delay. 

“Independent stations have already 
been established in many cities, obtain- 
ing as early clients doctors, oxygen 
delivery and ambulance services, emer- 
gency cars of maintenance firms, 
automobile towing and repair services, 
local trucking concerns and _ others. 
Recently, however, these stations re- 
ceived added encouragement in an im- 
portant ruling of the FCC which ren- 
dered their present transmission chan- 
nels permanent and added new ones. 
This ruling has given’ tremendous 
impetus to growth of existing stations 
and planning of new ones. 

“Much of the pioneering in the new 
field was done by owners of private 
telephone answering exchanges, who 
realized that radio transmitters would 
vastly enlarge their potential value to 
their communities. One of the first 
stations of this type, KEA254, in New 
York City, was put in operation in 
1947 by J. J. Freke-Hayes, owner of 
Telephone Exchange, one of the earli- 
est telephone answering services in the 
United States. Of nearly 100 such ex- 
changes now existing in principal 
cities, most are expected to affiliate 
with the National Mobile Radio Sys- 
tem.” 

The release goes on to state that 
such stations already began to discuss 
procedures early in 1949 for coordinat- 
ing their respective communication fa- 
cilities. National Mobile Radio System 
is represented as being the outgrowth 
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of such organization meetings. The 
movement was said to be “reminiscent 
of the linking of Independent telephone 
companies into a national communica- 
tions network in earlier days of the 
telephone service.” 


All member stations are to operate 
on the same frequency with uniform 
standards so that the subscriber to a 
New York station of the network 
would be able to use his car or truck 
telephone in Chicago, Los Angeles, or 
other service areas. A technical co- 
ordinating committee, headed by Peter 
T. Kroeger, owner of stations. in 
Trenton and New Brunswick, N. J., 
has been set up to integrate the vari- 
ous member stations of the network. 
This committee will also work out codes 
for selective calling so as to avoid 
conflict and confusion. 

Officers of the National Mobile Radio 
System are Norman W. Medlar, of 
station KEA274, Westchester Mobil- 
fone System, Inc., White Plains, N. Y., 
president; Terence McCarthy of station 
KEA254, Telephone Exchange, New 
York City, vice president; J. F. Dono- 
van of station WIXNB, Autofone, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass., treasurer, and 
George di Matteo of station WIXRK, 
Secretarial Exchange, Inc., Newton, 
Mass., secretary. 

Charter members include the above 
organizations and the following: E. J. 
Higgins of station WIXFF, Berkshire 
Radio Dispatch, Pittsfield, Mass.; Peter 
T. Kroeger of station KEA256, Mobile 
Radio Dispatch Service, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.; Harold W. Graff of station 
KEA255, Hempstead, N. Y.; W. G. 
Evans of station W3XUQ, Rome, N. Y.; 
Curtis C. Young, Taunton, Mass., and 
Tom Smith, Telephone Answering Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C. Other members 
include Ward C. Rogers of station 
W9XCM, Radio Dispatch Service, Chi- 
cago, Ill., and Newton Wolpert of sta- 
tion W9XHM, Mobile Radio 
Service, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Although the system started 
with stations on the eastern seaboard, 
others in the and 
joined or have indicated desire to 
affiliate. It is anticipated that by 1950 
at least 100 stations will 
the network. 


Message 
new 


south west have 


be active in 


As indicated earlier in this depart- 
ment, the state and federal commissions 
will doubtless have something to say 
before this new communication system 
actually goes into the business of offer- 
ing for hire a common com- 
munication service. Furthermore, if 
the established principle of avoiding the 
duplication of similar utility services 
in the same service area is followed 
in this instance, it may well be that 
some of the state commissions and per- 
haps the FCC will think a long time 


carrier 


before issuing a certificate for con- 
venience and necessity. 


This assumes, of course, that the 
new service has to have such certifi- 
cates. It is this correspondent’s viey 
that under the Communications Act of 
1934 and many, if not most of the 
state regulatory laws, National Mobile 
Radio System will be required to obtai 
certificates for convenience and 
sity before commencing to operate— 
just as the telephone or telegraph com. 
pany or any other party offering a 
communications utility service, for hire, 
would be required to obtain a cer- 


neces- 


tificate before starting into business 
anywhere. 
In other words, we have here not 


merely a _ technical regulation of a 
radio frequency using service, such as 
is required to obtain a frequency allo- 
cation from the FCC. We have, over 
and above that, a more important and 
more comprehensive system of public 
utility regulation which the new serv- 


ice will have to comply with befor 
engaging in lawful operation. This 
would have to include the filing of 
rates, service tariffs, classification of 
accounts, and all the other elaborate 
accoutrements of conventional public 
utility regulation. This, to repeat, is 


merely your persona 
view, subject to correction at a late 
date when the 
cision by competent authorities. 
be an situation 
tainly well worth watching 
from the standpoint of the telephone 


correspondent’s 


issue comes up for de- 
It wil 
interesting and cer- 


will be 


industry. 


The Rural Telephone Bill 
By the time these lines are ir 
it is possible, if not likely, that the 


print 


fate of the Poage Bill (H. R. 2960) 
to authorize REA loans for rural farm 
telephone service will have been decided 
in the House of Representatives. The 
House Rules Committee, on the after- 
noon of June 23, moved suddenly and 


almost at the last possible moment t 


vote out the bill for floor action. It 
it had delayed over the weekend, thé 
committee would have had its powers 
put to a test by “preferential motion’ 
on June 27 as filed by Representativé 


chairman of the 
force 


Cooley (D., N. C.), 
House Agriculture Committee, 1 
the bill out of the 

The House Rules Committ evi- 
dently decided not to risk the 


rules committee. 


f 
ss U1 


prestige and authority that would fol- 
low if Representative Cooley’s motio! 
prevailed. And so, the rules committe 
avoided the test by allowing ar “ope? 
rule” for floor action with twe hour 
debate. The House of Representatives 
was believed likely to disposé this 
matter some time during the ko! 
June 27. 
(Please turn to page 34 
TELEPHONY 
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By ARTHUR E. NELSON 
Attorney-at-Law, Chicago, Ill. 


OLLOWING the end of hostilities 

in the recent World War, the util- 

ities of America have faced greater 
problems than at any time since 1877, 
when their rates and charges were 
first brought under legislative regula- 
tion by a decision in Munn vw. 
94 U. S. 113. 

During the war period prices were 
controlled and wages held under some 
regulation. Shortly after the close of 
wages commenced to sky 
prices of materials pro- 
ceeded to move upward. Utilities were 
caught with an unprecedented demand 
for improvement in their services and 
expansion of their facilities. Unregu- 
lated industries raised their prices to 
meet increased costs while utilities 
were required to continue their opera- 
tions while going through the laborious 
and tedious process of appealing for 
rate increases from regulatory author- 


ities, 


Illinois 


hostilities, 


rocket and 


During a period when prices and 
wages are relatively stable and de- 
mands for service relatively normal, 


the rate-making process can take its 
time. However, during a period such 
as has been experienced in the past few 
years, the regulatory process must be 
geared to an expanding economy and 
tate regulation must be speeded up or 
the public will suffer by reason of 
inadequate and unsatisfactory service. 
This particularly true as it relates 
to the Independent telephone industry. 


Many applications for rate increases 


lave been filed before the commissions 
n the states where regulatory bodies 
fontro! the fixing of their rates. A 
‘arge number of the more progressive 
‘tate -ommissions have granted tempo- 
‘ary emergency increases in rates 
Norcer that telephone companies may 
e placed in a position to pay required 
ghey wages as well as to meet the 
incre: sed prices for materials and sup- 
Dlies d to make some return on the 
fair 


ue of their property. In some 
Istanices, the regulatory process has 


hea . . S 

i inding slowly with the result 
that me telephone companies have 
en ft dying on the vine. 
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TELEPHONE RATES IN AN 


Inflationary §conomy 


Former U. S. Senator from Minnesota 


Determination of a Rate Base 

Various theories have been adopted 
by rate-making bodies in their respec- 
tive efforts to give constitutional pro- 
tection to the investor in a regulated 
utility. Such investor has generally 
assumed that either under the prudent 
investment theory whereunder a sta- 
bility of dollar return is expected, or 
the fair value doctrine by which the 
flexibility of an adaptable rate base is 
provided, he would be accorded the 
means of earning a fair return in the 
light of changing economic conditions. 
Few state commissions have followed 
the prudent investment theory in rate- 
making. Among these is the California 
commission. In Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., 302, U. S. 388, 395, that commis- 
sion says as follows: 


“During its entire history in estab- 
lishing reasonable rates for utilities 
similar to this company, to determine 
a proper rate base this commission has 
used the actual or estimated historical 
costs of the properties undepreciated, 
with land at the present market value. 

“This historical method 
nated the commission’s 
several principal reasons.” 


has domi- 
findings for 


It should be noted that the California 


commission properly recognizes that 





A. E. NELSON 


under the prudent investment theory 
neither actual depreciation nor the de- 
preciation reserve are to be deducted 
from investment in fixing a rate base. 
Under this theory the investor, in an 
inflationary economy, is not, however, 
accorded the same opportunity for a 
return on his investment as the in- 
vestor in unregulated industries. Such 
a theory works to the disadvantage of 
owners of utilities, under today’s ex- 
panding economy, in their efforts to 
obtain capital and results in restricting 
extensions and improvements to utility 
properties to the detriment of the util- 
ities and prospective users. The pru- 
dent investment theory has no place in 
an inflationary economy. 

Under the fair value theory the in- 
vestor expects that the increases and 
decreases in the fair value rate base 
conforming to economic trends will 
average over the peaks and valleys so 
that a fair return will be received. 
This doctrine, therefore, contemplates 
that the adjustment of values will re- 
flect the appreciation in equity values. 
The constitutional mandate applicable 
to the rate-making process has been 
well understood since stated by the 
United States Supreme Court in the 
Minnesota Rate Cases: 


“As the company may not be pro- 
tected in its actual investment, if the 
value of its property be plainly less, so 
the making of a just return for the 
use of the property involves the recog- 
nition of its fair value if it be more 
than its cost. The property is held in 
private ownership, and it is that prop- 
erty, and not the original cost of it, of 
which the owner may not be deprived 
without due process of law.” Minne- 
sota Rate Cases, 230 U. S. 352, 454, 59 
L. Ed. 1511, 1564 (1913). 

“The just compensation safeguarded 
to the utility by the 14th Amendment 
is a reasonable return on the value of 
the property used at the time that it 
is being used for the public service. 
And rates not sufficient to yield that 
return are confiscatory.” Board of Pub- 
lic Utility Commissioners v. New York, 
cited supra at 271 U. S. 31, 70 L. Ed. 
812. 


The more conservative that commis- 
sions become in freezing values to out- 





moded standards or in their unwill- 
ingness to recognize the influence of 
economic conditions on value, the less 
attractive become regulated industries 
to private funds. It is not a radical idea 
to suggest that if private enterprise is 
not given a general protection in regu- 
lated industries, the appeal of govern- 
ment ownership with all of its danger- 
ous implications is given support as 
the only resort for funds. 

The most disturbing development in 
rate regulation over the past several 
years has been the tendency on the 
part of some commissions to take the 
“easy” way of fixing values for rate- 
making purposes by deducting the de- 
preciation reserve from the original 
cost. These commissions, in following 
that theory, evidence a fundamental 
misconception of the nature of depre- 
ciation. In its broadest sense, depre- 
ciation is a decline in value due pri- 
marily to the use of property over a 
period of time. The extent to which 
this decline has occurred is a material 
factor in determining to what extent 
an item is as good as new. It is there- 
fore, not an economic theory, not an 
hypothesis—it is a fact demonstrable 
and susceptible of proof. Difficulties 
may occur in its measurement, but such 
difficulties do not diminish its factual 
character any more than does the diffi- 
culty of proof in any factual issue 
presented for judicial determination. 

Unfortunately, the nature of depre- 
ciation has been clouded by the account- 
ing concept which seeks to anticipate 
or reflect in dollars the probable extent 
of future depreciation. To accomplish 
this, a corporation sets apart a portion 
of its annual earnings to establish and 
maintain a so-called depreciation re- 
serve. The amount so reserved has not, 
and is not represented as having, any 
direct relation in fact to the actual 
decline in value. The depreciation re- 
serve is a method by which a portion 
of the earnings are withheld from dis- 
tribution to stockholders to provide for 
the retirement of items of 
which in the course of time 
completely useless. 


property 
become 


Cautious management would seem to 
dictate that the amount of such reserve 
should be excessive rather than inade- 
quate. The excess can do no harm; the 
inadequacy could embarrass the finan- 
cial stability of the corporation. The 
amount of depreciation actually exist- 
ing can be determined only by a physi- 
cal examination of the property. The 
depreciation reserve is no evidence of 
the factual extent of depreciation and 
is not an element to be considered in 
fixing of value for rate-making pur- 
poses. 

The Superior Court of Pennsylvania 
has spoken most unequivocally on this 
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subject in Peoples Natural Gas Co. 
v. Pennsylvania Public Utility Commis- 
sion, 153 Pa. Super. 475 (1943) where- 
in the court said with respect to con- 
sideration of depreciation reserve: 


“This method has no place and is 
entitled to no consideration in the de- 
termination of value. This depreciation 
reserve is nothing more than a book- 
keeping figure. It is not represented by 
cash or investment in bonds and stocks. 
It represents the total of the sums 
which annually the managers of appel- 
lant thought should be set up on the 
books to replace property which would 
be retired in the future. And the only 
effect of this accounting procedure was 
to make the portion of appellant’s earn- 
ings thus set aside unavailable for 
dividends or for additions to surplus. 
And the funds thus withheld from the 
stockholders have been reinvested in 
property used in serving the public.” 


In Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
v. Public Service Commission, 262, 
U.S. 276, 287, 67 L. Ed. 981, 985 
(1923) the Supreme Court of the 
United States said: 


“It is impossible to ascertain what 
will amount to a fair return upon prop- 
erties devoted to public service without 
giving consideration to the cost of 
labor, supplies, etc., at the time the 
investigation is made. An honest and 
intelligent forecast of probable future 
values made upon a view of all the 
relevant circumstances, is essential. If 
the highly important element of pres- 
ent costs is wholly disregarded, such 
a forecast becomes impossible. Esti- 
mates for tomorrow cannot ignore 
prices of today.” 


The United States 
elsewhere has stated: 


Supreme Court 


“ 


. . . the value of the property is to 
be determined as of the time when the 
inquiry is made regarding the rates. 
If the property which legally enters 
into the consideration of the question 
of rates, has increased in value since 
it was acquired the company is en- 
titled to the benefit of such increase.” 
Bluefield Water Works and Improve- 
ment Company v. Public Service Com- 
mission, cited supra, at 262 U. S. 692, 
67 L. Ed. 1182. 


The opportunity for the commission 
to exercise an enlightened and dis- 
criminating judgment in the determi- 
nation of fair value is designed to 
mold its judgment to the circumstances 
of the time in order that such deter- 
mination may reflect probable future 
values. 

The United States Supreme Court in 
Los Angeles Gas and Electric Com- 
pany v. California, 289 U. S. 287, 311, 
77 L. Ed. 1180, 1196 (1933) stated: 


“The determination of present value 
is not an end in itself. Its purpose is 
to afford for prediction as to the fu- 
ture. It is to make possible an ‘intel- 
ligent forecast of probable future val- 


ues’ in order that the validity of rates 
for the future may be determined.” 


Another fallacy in using original 
cost less depreciation reserve as an 
index of value arises from the failure 
to give due attention to the fact that 
depreciation reserve has been substan- 
tially invested in property devoted to 
the public use and accordingly, is risk 
capital entitled to earn a fair return, 
In Board of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners, et al v. New York Telephone 
Co., 271, U.S. 23, 32, 70 L. Ed. 808, 813 
(1923) the United States 
Court said: 


Supreme 


“Customers pay for service, not for 
the property used to render it. Their 
payments are not contributions to de- 
preciation or to capital of the company. 
By paying bills for service, they do not 
acquire any interest, legal or equitable, 
in the property used for their con- 
venience or in the funds of the com- 
pany. Property paid for out of moneys 
received for service belongs to the com- 
pany as does that purchased out of 
proceeds of its bonds and stocks.” 


If utilities are to be accorded the 
same treatment which unregulated in- 
dustries have in an expanding economy, 
commissions must recognize the incom- 
parability of costs expressed in normal 
dollars in relation to the devalued dol- 
lar of today. Dollars have only. the 
value represented by their buying 
power. When this buying power has 
declined approximately 50 per cent be- 
low normal as it has today, costs in 
100 per cent dollars cannot be 

pared with costs in 50 per cent dollars. 
The original cost of the physical plant 
of utilities of today 
large extent 100 per cent dollars. 


com- 


represents to a 


The use of original cost as a measure 
of present value is, therefore, only 
valid if adjustments are made to re- 
flect the price trends which would dis- 
fair of today. 
trended costs equal to or 
would exceed the reproduction cost of 
the same property. Trended costs would 
reflect the present cost of constructing 


close value as Such 


would be 


the property which has been installed 
piece-meal over a period of years while 


the reproduction cost represents the 
cost of reproducing the property on 4 
wholesale basis. The courts have re 


peatedly emphasized the importance 0 


present costs as being indicative 0! 
present value and future value ©om- 
missions which fail or refuse to con 


sider present costs in rate-making dis 
play evidence of outmoded t king 
and perpetrate injustices upon ities 
by reason of the fact that the © dis 


cretion does not keep abreast eco- 
nomic tides. 
Annual Maintenance 
It is recognized by the mana: nent 
of Independent operating te! 10ne 
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companies that by reason of the squeeze 
of expenses against revenues, annual 
maintenance, in many instances, has 
been on a starvation basis. In justice 
to the subscribers, commissions must 
recognize the necessity of granting 
substantially more for annual mainte- 
nance than has generally been spent by 
the companies in the past. Utilities 
cannot be expected to provide the same 
standard of maintenance employed 10 
years ago at the wage rates prevailing 
today. Intolerance by some commis- 
sions for economic change in failing to 
recognize this fact indicates an anti- 
quity of viewpoint that can only retard 
progress and obstruct efficiency of op- 
erations. 


Depreciation Expense 

The deductions from annual revenues 
of a portion denominated depreciation 
expense is, as has been indicated above, 
an attempt to preserve the integrity of 
the original investment by spreading 
wer the life expectancy of the depre- 
ciable assets an annual pro-rata share 
as expense. The annual percentage 
rates used for these purposes must be 
applied in a period of an expanding 
economy to replacement rather 
than original cost. 


cost 
The original cost of utilities today 
100 per cent dollars; re- 
placements have to be made in 50 per 


represents 


cent dollars. The alarm being generally 
expressed in industrial circles because 
for 
the 
applies 


internal 
annual 
with equal 
the allowance authorized in 
ceedings. It is 


of limitations revenue 


purposes on depreciation 
charges, force to 
rate 
quite properly 
argued that the integrity of the origi- 
nal investment is not being preserved 


pro- 
being 


because of the incomparability of the 
dollar value between the date of its 
expenditure as original cost and the 
date of a necessary replacement. The 
ise of cost figures expressed in normal 
dollars provides an annual depreciation 
expense that is practically half of the 
actual diminution in value which occurs 
im such a year and which, to preserve 
the integrity of the investment, should 
be allocated to that year. 


The judicial precedents which during 


the pust several years have held that 
origin :| cost was a more realistic meas- 
re won which depreciation should be 
figure! are not relevant since they 
antec: ted the devaluation of the dollar 
and resented the courts’ best judg- 
ment s to the basis that would provide 
anac juate distribution of the original 
Cost ra period of years. Book fig- 
ures original cost will no longer 
accon lish that result and the courts 
and . mmissions should recognize this 
fact allowing the rate of deprecia- 
ion « \pense to be applied to present- 
day ¢ st of reproduction. 
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Rate of Return 

Economic factors in a period of in- 
flationary prices seriously affect the 
question of the rate of return to which 
a utility should be entitled, and par- 
ticularly the small utility. The rate of 
return on utility investments must be 
adjusted to the economic cycle. A com- 
mission will not hesitate to depress the 
rate if the cost of capital declines. It 
ought to be equally alert to increase 
it when, as now, the cost of capital is 
increasing. 


“What annual rate will constitute 
just compensation depends upon many 
circumstances and must be determined 
by the exercise of a fair and enlight- 
ened judgment having regard to all 
relevant facts.”’ Bluefield Water Works 
& Improvement Company v. Public 
Service Commission, 262 U. S. 679, 67 
L. Ed. 1176, 1182 (1923). 

If to avoid the exercise of a fair and 
enlightened judgment, the commissions 
resort to an established formula, the 
avowed purpose of administrative dis- 
cretion is being thwarted. If a small 
company is to be held to a 6 per cent 
return to conform to an identical re- 
turn allowed the largest of telephone 
utilities regardless of all the invest- 
ment advantages which follow from a 
diversity of operations and market- 
ability of securities, the continued ex- 
istence of Independent telephone com- 
panies is seriously jeopardized, and a 
grave injustice is done the owners of 
the small utility. As Dr. J. Rhoads 
Foster, professor of utility economics 
in the graduate school of business at 
New York University, 
pressed it: 


recently ex- 


“The relatively higher cost per dol- 
lar of capital necessarily experienced 
by a small telephone utility in some 
part offsets the relatively lower invest- 
ment in plant and lower operating ex- 
penses which are typical of small, as 
compared with large, telephone compa- 
nies.” 

A fair and enlightened judgment is 
not being employed by a commission 
which arbitrarily rejects undisputed 
economic factors affecting the worth 
of a rate of return. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has said: 


“A rate of return may be reasonable 
at one time and become too high or 
too low by changes affecting opportu- 
nities for investment, the money mar- 
ket and business conditions generally.” 
Bluefield Water Works v. Public Serv- 
ice Commission, cited supra at 262 
U. S. 698, 67 L. Ed. 1183. 

Commissions must be aware of the 
unchallenged economic fact that, at 
least up to the companies of the largest 
size, the cost of capital decreases as 
scale of operation and size of enter- 
prise increase, assuming, of course, 
appropriate adjustments for other di- 
vergent characteristics. 


If a rate base to which a rate of 
return is applied does not provide for 
the influence of changing economic fac- 
tors, if it does not truly provide a 
measurement for capital requirements, 
it, will provide no sound guide as to 
the cost of capital, since investors are 
concerned with the amount of the dol- 
lar return, as this is related to the 
capital committed to a venture and 
percentage returns have to be adjusted 
so as to reflect the investor’s viewpoint. 

As Dr. Foster has said: 


“A rate of return less than sufficient 
to provide for the necessary price of 
new capital dilutes the return to the 
past investment and is thus less than 
a fair rate of return. A rate of return 
so low as to compel the equity capital 
to assume without additional compen- 
sation the increased risk of a high debt 
ratio has the same effect.” 


Rate-making policies must yield to 
inexorable economic facts or the utility 
investor is a helpless victim of dis- 
crimination. Such economic facts re- 
quire that a rate of return as of today 
and for the future must be based upon 
the present day replacement cost of 
the property. Rate-making bodies must 
recognize changing economic condi- 
tions and must make a determination 
or rate of return based upon present 
day conditions and not on standards 
which were employed a generation ago. 

Failure to recognize present day 
facts in determining rate of return is 
particularly harmful to the small com- 
pany which can so easily be enveloped 
in the whirlpool of changing economic 
conditions without the financial re- 
sources or credit of the large compa- 
nies. As Dr. Foster has said: 


“The squeeze of expenses against 
revenue also creates concern. Investors 
realize that when the ratio of return 
to revenue is narrow, a small drop in 
revenue or small further increase in 
expense can quickly cancel much of the 
income margin, and that regulatory 
adjustments tend to be slow even when 
adequate. 

“The tremendous expansion of demand 
for utility services during a period of 
inflated incomes and on the basis of 
low prices for service, does not prom- 
ise security of return or adequacy in 
the future when these abnormal condi- 
tions have changed.” 


Commissions and courts must deter- 
mine whether the days of the small 
Independent utility are numbered. If 
no consideration is to be given for size, 
risk and the other factors which dis- 
tinguish the financial experience of the 
small company from the large one—if 
the small Independent is to be brack- 
eted in treatment with the large utility 
—the purpose of investing commissions 
with discrimination and judgment is 
defeated, and the Independents might 


(Please turn to page 36) 
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E ARE in receipt of the fol- 

lowing letter from H. J. Smith, 

superintendent of telephones 
for the Dusquene Light Co. of Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Smith’s letter was in ref- 
erence to an item recently appearing on 
this page in which a suggestion was 
made by Dermot K. Foley that a spe- 
cial test pair, insulated with plastic, 
be placed in each paper insulated tele- 
phone cable: 


“For about 12 years we have speci- 
fied a No. 19 AWG rubber insulated 
and braid, covered pair in our No. 19 
AWG paper insulated lead cables used 
for private telephone and signal pur- 
poses and have found it to be of con- 
siderable benefit in the prompt location 
of faults. We ordinarily keep the pair 
in use on some particular important 
service until such time as testing is 
required. Prior to the past few years, 
this special pair did not add materially 
to the cost. However, our recent ex- 
perience has been that manufacturers 
are reluctant to quote on this feature 
because of the heavy demand for stand- 
ard cables. We specify 3/64 ins. OD 
over rubber on each wire of the test 
pair. This arrangement is admittedly 
rather bulky. Mr. Foley suggested 
plastic cover might reduce the size 
enough to avoid this problem. Heat 
from wiping operations would damage 
some of the plastics and this factor 
has deterred us from considering their 
use as insulation in lead covered cables.” 


It has been said: “Whenever you 
meet a man differing from you, remem- 
ber that you differ from him, and that 
your difference is to him as great and 
offensive as his is to you.” 


ee ¢ 
Although the inventor of the loud 
speaker succeeded in getting a big 


sound out of a small voice, we believe 
that what is needed now is for some- 
one to develop a process for getting a 
big thought out of a small brain! 


A recently developed “Frequency- 
Selective DB Meter,” adjustable over 
the carrier-frequency spectrum from 
3 to 40 kes, should prove of special 
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interest to communications men every- 
where. This voltmeter measures levels 
from 77 microvolts to 77 volts, or 
minus 80 to plus 40 dbm. Selectivity is 
such that a signal is 10 db down 1 ke 
off resonance, 2ldb at 2, and 50 at 4. 

This instrument. should prove par- 
ticularly useful for such applications 
as checking carrier-telephone and tele- 
graph systems where it is desired to 
select and measure voltages within 
narrow frequency bands. This instru- 
ment is portable, weighing 28 pounds, 


and is contained in a case 13% ins. x 
17% ins. x 8 ins. 
ee © 
A new type of lantern stand, de- 


signed to reduce lantern breakage and 
theft is now available and should prove 
useful for telephone companies to 
guard all street obstructions at night. 





The design of this new stand incor- 
porates a heavy steel platform, approx- 
imately four inches wide by seven 
inches long, with three upright rein- 
forced welded steel clamps to grip the 
lantern base securely and maintain it 
in an upright position. A 13 inch long 
rigid vertical steel placed on 
2ach of the four inch sides. Each rod is 
adjustable to three positions, i.e., verti- 
eal, 45-degree angle, and _ horizontal. 
This arrangement assures an upright 
position for the lantern no matter where 
it is placed. The over-all height of the 
stand is approximately 19 ins. and the 


rod is 


over-all width approximately 10 ins 
Brackets are provided on the rods for 
attaching to wood barricades when re- 
quired. The entire support is finished 
in a corrosion-resistant aluminum finish 


A new type of mercury plunger re. 
lay is now on the market which should 
useful for numerous telephone 
applications. Various types of coils cai 
be obtained for use on this relay—one 


prove 


designed for operation on 24 volts DC 
has a resistance of 170 ohms and draws 
130 amperes. 

The plunger, the only moving part 
in the relay, is made of a special alloy 
steel and is highly polished, which as- 
sures long, trouble-free life and smooth, 
silent operation. Forty milliseconds 
are required to make contact and 6 
milliseconds to break contact. The 
heavy tungsten contacts are hermeti 
cally sealed in a heavy glass enclosur 
containing inert gas. 


A Philadelphia business man summed 
up his success secret as follows: Ear!) 


to bed. Early to rise. Work 
like hell. .. . And advertise!” 
oe @ 

According to the “U. S. News,’ 
Soviet Russia has cnly 1,500,000 tele 
phones today. Telephones are exten 
sively used in Moscow and Leningrad, 
though there are few outside the large! 
cities. It is further stated that delay 
in communications and transport adds 
to the burden of an economy hard hit 
by war. Invasion and the destructiol 
of war wiped out about one quarter 0 
all property in Russia, it is re rted. 

eee 

The U. S. Census reports t dur- 
ing 1947, 640,000 more peo} left 
farms to go to the cities tl vice 
versa. This trend has been g ing 
for over 30 years. In only t years 
since 1920 has there been a ‘ow 2% 
persons going back to the farn. Thes 
were 1932, the height of the ‘epre> 
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sion. and 1945 when war factory per- 
sonnel forces were released. 

This definite movement of the popu- 
lation of the United States toward its 
urban areas will keep the private home 
industry busy during the next 10 years 
says a recent building 


or so, home 


Q. What method may be used to 
prevent damage to buried cable that 
runs cross-country when excavations 


are made nearby? 

A. It is believed that the _ best 
method found to date is to place signs 
the cable route which will indi- 
cate its location and depth. These signs 


along 


may also indicate a telephone number 
called COLLECT in the 
an excavating operation is contem- 
plated near a buried cable route. 
trouble may often be 
vented by the use of this system. 


to be event 


Serious pre- 


Q. Please advise what type lubricant 
should be used on telephone dials. 

A. It is suggested that the manufac- 
turer of your particular dial equipment 
be consulted on and his 
detail. As 
a rule, watch oil or light mineral oil is 
ecommended for this 


this subject 
recommendation followed in 
purpose. 


Q. What is considered the average 


life of a common: battery, manual 
switchboard ? F 

A. This will depend entirely upon 
iow it is used and maintained. One 
switchboard may handle more traffic in 
4 month than 
If a 


tained 


another in a year. 

switchboard is carefully main- 
ind all defective parts promptly 
eplaced, service life of 25 or 30 
ind longer, is not at all 


~~ , 


years, 
unusual. Ac- 


tually, few 





switchboards are removed 
[rom service because of being worn out, 
thelr eplacement being caused, in 
nost ses, by obsolescence or other 
*COnO! reasons. 

eee 

. We have a toll line that runs 
Near « schoolhouse and find that chil- 
dren ¢ joy throwing rocks and break- 
ng insulators. What method is sug- 
“ested for combatting this nuisance? 
A. ubber insulators have been 
suece ily used in locations of this 
atury and prove much less expen- 
sive in replacing glass insulators 
‘equi tly. The rubber insulators are 
entire satisfactory for use on the 
Avera line and give good service 
ver a long period of time. 
JULY 2, 1949 





survey. All this would seem to indicate 
that there will not be a continuing 
need for an increase of rural telephone 
service, but that exchange service will 
probably continue to increase for some 
time to come, barring, 
major depression. 


of course, a 





Q. Is it 


voice 


possible to make use of 


frequency repeaters on almost 
any type of a telephone line? 

A. If the line is in good condition, 
but the 


repeater 


transmission 
will 


is down, then a 
prove, in almost all 
cases, of value. It will not be possible, 


however, to make use of a voice fre- 


quency repeater on a noisy line to 
improve transmission. In this case, 
the noise level will be increased with 


the voice level and the over-all trans- 
gain probably will be 
little, if any. 

Often, a long iron wire line, if it is 


mission very 


otherwise in good condition, may be so 
improved by the use of a repeater that 
with copper is not 
necessary. Frequently, a 20 db cir- 
cuit can be changed to a five or six db 
circuit by the addition of one repeater. 
The greatest advantage is obtained, 
however, from a repeater that can be 
inserted in a line 


its replacement 


near the center. 
Repeaters may also be used to con- 

nect third 

provide acceptable over- 


two long lines through a 
exchange to 


all transmission. 
2 a s 


Q. Would it be possible to provide 
the 
ordinary handset type bakelite case of 


colored telephones by painting 


the instrument with some _ type of 
enamel? 

A. We have observed several at- 
tempts in this connection in which 
lacquer or duco was applied with a 
spray gun. The instruments look fine 
at first, but do not retain their color 


while in service. 

It is believed that the only successful 
telephones are those molded 
bakelite of the required color. 


The only objection to this type instru- 


colored 

from 

ment is its comparatively high cost. 
e °o © 


Q. Will it 


nect a condenser in series with the bells 


prove desirable to con- 
in all magneto telephones on a rural 
line? 

A. This arrangement, if properly 
used, will prove a great help in test- 
ing with a voltmeter or wire chief’s 
test When the bells 


set. are so 


equipped, and if the line is free of 
trouble, only a capacity kick will be 
obtained on test. Leakage either across 
the line or from either side to ground 
will be detected instantly. 


Periodic voltmeter tests in this man- 


ner will insure better maintenance of 
a line as trouble may be detected and 
cleared before it actually causes a 
service failure. 
eee 

Q. Is it objectionable to bury 
power and telephone cables in the 
same trench? 

A. There is no objection to this 


type of construction provided a sepa- 


ration of at least 12 inches of well 
tamped earth or three inches of con- 
crete is maintained between the two 


services. The separation may be either 
horizontal or vertical. When the 
tical separation method is used, the 
telephone cable should preferably be 
placed at the top position. 

The should also be 
separated from all foreign structures, 
such as gas or water mains by at least 
six inches of well tamped 
three inches of ¢oncrete. 


ver- 


two services 


earth, or 


Q. Is it true that telephone ringers 
with glass gongs were at one time man- 
ufactured for general use? 

A. We 


any 


not been find 
their manufac- 
tured in this country, in recent years 
at least. Telephone 
with 


able to 
being 


have 
record of 


ringers, equipped 
pyrex glass gongs, manu- 
factured in Germany during the late 
war, perhaps the metal 
We understand that this 
type of gong did not prove overly satis- 
factory and no doubt will be replaced 
by metal gongs in the future. 


were 


because of 
shortages. 


Q. What is a dry spot insulator and 
how is it used on drop wire? 

A. This is a device usually mounted 
on the pole or 
dry 
drop wire. 


crossarm to provide a 
spot connection for terminating 
Usually, the drop wire is 
connected to one side of the dry spot 
and the jumper to the open wire line, 
on the other. This 


leakage during wet 


insulator prevents 
the 


jumper wire 


weather 
insulation of the drop or 
from the 


over 


bare line wire to the pole. 
This device also makes a convenient 
test point and affords a means of 


opening the drop wire, when required, 
to cut a station off the line. 


>> San Francisco, with 49.6 telephones 


for every 100 population, still leads 
the other large cities of the world in 
telephone development. 
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NO. 7—GOOD OPERATING... 

A SWITCHBOARD'S TONIC 

No pencils or pins will be out of place; 
Nor doodling marks on my switchboard's 


face; 


Timing devices get careful use; 
Sleeves and cord clips do not lie there 


loose. 


Plugs aren't removed by their cords at all; 
Headsets are wrapped and don't ever fall. 
All part of the job—just watch me 


Help keep my switchboard trouble-free. 


T one time or another, no doubt 
all of us have gone through the 
hungry experience of being 

nicely settled at the family table—one 
well-decorated with appetite-teasing 
sights and smells and Dad making the 
first slice by the drum stick—only to 
see the man with the carving tool 
wrinkle his brow and bee-line for the 
kitchen. Someone forgot to sharpen the 
knife. 

If we didn’t know Dad’s appetite was 
as consistently keen as ours, we’d think 
he was making dilatory fun of us. But 
he isn’t. He is wise enough to know 
that a good carving job—speedy and 
accurate—is dependent on the edge of 
that knife. 

Whether we’re going to operate on 
a turkey or switchboard, we don’t have 
to study a set of blueprints to know 
that the kind of a job a tool performs 
is a first cousin to the kind of condi- 
tion that tool is in. The speed and 
accuracy of telephone service depends 
greatly on the “health” of our equip- 
ment. But, like the guy who forgot to 
sharpen the knife, we sometimes forget 
that how we treat our exchange appa- 
ratus is also akin to it be- 
haves. 


how well 

Proper care and maintenance is its 
life-prolonging tonic. (When trouble 
does develop at a board, however, its 
operator should report it promptly, fol- 
lowing the practices—using trouble 
tickets, etc., when prescribed.) Because 
of its responsive nature, a telephone 
switchboard must be sensitive, preci- 
sion apparatus. It has been known to 
be allergic to fuzz off a camel’s hair 
coat. Lint, water and dust can K.O. 
a good, sturdy talking circuit in the 
first round, and pencils. 





Pencils, Headsets and Housekeeping 

A teammate to the essential toll 
ticket is the pencil from which flows 
the helpful, memory jogging 
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record 


of the call. Now and 
curiosity, carelessness or 
instinct gets the 
board trouble. 
The multiple jack, poked with a 
pencil point, would probably not have 
been the victim of unbridled curiosity 
if the operator had been fully aware 
that she was in for difficulty on some 
future call. Similarly, bits of lead bro- 


then, 
the 
into 


though, 
doodle 


pencil switch- 


ken by careless handling of pencils 
may also bring trouble to the key 
shelf. Pins, and cord and paper clips 


can create service and maintenance 
problems, too, when not kept in their 
proper places. 

Doodling, a pleasant, sub-conscious 
pastime, has no place at the switch- 
board. Obscured designation strips or 
pencil-chipped multiple markings lose 
their at-a-glance identity. And no 
matter how inspiring, doodle designs 
on position bulletins or lamp caps 
create hurdles to the “artist” as well 
as other operators who use the 
tion. 

Ticket holders 
unconscious or inquisitive penciling 
now and then, too. It may be fasci- 
nating to watch a spiral ticket holder, 
for example, spring from the poke of 


posi- 


come in for some 


a pencil, but it is disturbing how 
they won’t hold tickets when weak- 
ened from abuse. 

Like the watch on an _ operator’s 
wrist, a switchboard clock is a deli- 
cate mechanism which requires con- 
scientious care to keep it healthy. And 
Caleulagraphs won’t do their punc- 
tual job, either, when misused. 


Stamp only tickets in Calculagraphs 
—one at a time; take 
using the handle — it 
firm, business-like pull. 


it easy when 
needs only a 

In the kick-off article in this series, 
we pointed out how a cluttered key 
shelf can prevent an operator 
seeing and answering her 


from 
signals. 






Poor switchboard housekeeping als 
can slow the job down in other ways 
An operator trying to use a ticket 


container or bin which is stuffed wit! 


handkerchiefs or a handful of cord 
clips and sleeves, for instance, maj 
unintentionally find herself dodging 
an avalanche approximating Fibber 
McGee’s when he opens his famous 
closet. She should know where cord 
clips, pins, paper clips and_ sleeves 
are stored at her position when not 
being used, and recognize that eacl 
ticket bin is there for a special pur- 
pose. 

Although built to withstand many 
good-service months, the operator's 
headset can develop a case of weak- 
ened transmission and bad ear-pieces 


if ill-used. An 


operator or her cus 


tomer may have trouble hearing sim- 
ply because the operator’s headset 
was the victim of an _ experimenta 
poke from a pencil or pin . . . or be 
cause the operator once used a drink 
ing fountain without removing he! 
headset. A bruising fall to the floo 
may be all it needs for banishment 
to the repair department. And 4 
swing through the air—lasso fashiol 
—may also be a good way to bring 
poor listening down around one’s ears 

There’s a safety angle here, t00. 
Headset cords, given a free ride the 
cowboy way, may not only mage 
equipment but raise a few welts her 
and there. Nor should they be ywed 
to dangle or trail behind—: good 
a way for an operator to t he! 
switchboard neighbor as leaving 4 
chair out of position. 

We all have a yen to take things 
apart. But, whether it’s the roon 
clock or the operator’s head oul 
aptitude for taking apart is ially 


greater than our skill for put the 
thing back together. A m ‘ents 
nical 


DNY 


thought before we let our mé¢ 
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instinets run unmuzzled should re- 
strict most of us—either on clocks or 
headsets. 


Repeated bending of the headband 
oy unnecessary movement of its parts 
can also send an operator to her su- 
pervisor in search of another headset. 
Properly wrapped—with no knots in 
its cord—the set should be “put to 
ped” in its correct bin and position 
when not in use. The compartment is 
no place for a compact, handkerchief, 
comb or lipstick; it should be kept as 
free from dust as possible. 


Cords and Jacks 
A frayed 
“rattle” or 


switchboard cord = can 
“seratch” a call right into 
the poor transmission column. Proper 
operators, however, can help 


cords to long, serviceable lives. 


use by 


When plugging into a jack, for in- 
stance, an operator follows the 
toll practice is delaying the day when 
her switchboard 


who 


cords cause service 
need 
Aiming the 


direction of 


troubles and repair or replace- 


the 


she 


ment. plug in gen- 
the car- 
ries it in an horizontal position nearly 
perpendicular to the multiple. The 
whole idea of plugging in, ef course, 
is to complete the contact between the 
plug and the jack. She does this by 
pressing on the shell of the plug with 
her thumb and fingers until it is all 


eral jack, 


the way in. She is careful NOT to 
pusl the CORD. 
When testing for “busy’’— before 


plugging in—the operator carries the 
plug with its point downward slightly 
above and beyond the jack. Holding 
it so she can clearly see the jack, she 
the tip of the plug to the 
rim of the opening, being care- 


touches 
lowe} 


ful 1 
(Of 


it to plug in . even part way. 
testing a jack at 
the end of one’s reach, the hand may 
be held below the jack with the plug 
pointed upward.) 


course, when 


Tl operator in disconnecting a 
tord takes it in her hand just above 
the key shelf. While watching her 
signals, she slides her hand along the 
cord until she feels the plag. The 
thumb and first two fingers are all 
that are needed to grasp the plug as 
she pulls it out of the multiple and 
restores it to place. 

Sic does not pull on the cord. Nor 
does she drop it, letting it slam by 
itseli into the socket. To prevent this, 


she \olds the plug above the keyshelf 


With :ts cord in a straight line to the 
Soc] and then. slides it back into 
plac 

Scnetimes congestion on a busy 
boa prevents disconnected cords 
Iron easy sliding, but all it takes is 
a he!)ing hand from below. When sev- 
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eral disconnect signals pop up at the 
same time—and two or more discon- 
nected cords have not slid into their 
sockets—the cords are pulled straight 
out toward the front of her position, 
and when the operator is all set, she 
raises them all until they slip into 
place. 

As a member of an operating team, 
an operator must frequently pass 
cords to another operator. If it’s to 
the one on the right, for instance, she 
grasps the plug close to the top of 
the shell with her right hand. She 
straightens her wrist as she reaches 
to the right, keeping her hand in a 
straight line with her forearm, palm 
downward. The other 


operator can 


then take the cord at the base of the 
shell. The operator passing a cord to 
a teammate does not even follow its 


movement with her eyes. 
as turning a page. 


It’s as easy 


Ak A + 


Back in 


was a 


the when 


male 


days operating 


profession, it is quite 


VOICE PAGING 
EXTRA REVENU 


By ANTHONY G. SCHIFINO 


Manager, Sound Equipment Division 
Stromberg-Carlson Co. 


ODAY, telephone communication is 
a mighty production tool in manu- 
facturing plants and In- 
dustry, still being faced with the prob- 
lem of increased 


offices. 


operating expenses, 
with manpower problems, wages, etc., 
must rely on the most efficient telephone 
service obtainable in 
tine. 


its business rou- 
Increased traffic through the tele- 
phone switchboard may require more 
operators and additional telephone 
equipment. Telephone equipment is still 
not the easiest of materials to obtain 
nor are efficient, well-trained operators 
available. Consequently, in many in- 
dustries, it is a case of doing the best 
job possible with the equipment that is 
available. If additional traffic can be 
handled with present equipment and 
handled more efficiently, the switch- 
board congestion problem will then be 
reduced to a minimum. 

Traffic studies prove, in many cases, 
that lines are held longer waiting to 
locate the called party than the time 
usually consumed in the conversation 
itself. This is true of not only inter- 
communicating calls within the plant 
but true in the case of local trunk 
ealls or long distance calls. 


probable that the boss had some sound 
rules regarding the use of tobacco— 


whether the “chawing” or smoking 
kind—as well as other menaces to 
switchboard longevity. Some _ years 


later, in 1909 (we had lady operators 
by then), the Chicago Telephone Co. 
printed a digest-size “rule book” that 
also recognized the operator’s part in 
keeping her switchboard in ship-shape 
condition. Along with such _ instruc- 
tion as how to grasp a plug or ring 
on a 20-party line, the manual said 
that “use of water, confectionery 
(and) fruit while on duty .. .” was 
taboo. 


Such instructions may seem amus- 
ing now, for the modern operator just 
doesn’t bring a bunch of grapes or a 
jug of ice water to her position. But, 
the idea is still good. Operators who 
blend the “use of equipment” prac- 
tices with a liberal dose of good house- 
keeping are spooning a _ tonic for 
switchboard health contributing 
to better, more economical operating. 


SYSTEMS 


E BUILDER 


In many organizations the party 
originating a call may be called to 
some other part of the plant and as a 
result, cannot be located after the 
party is on the wire. This is 
true principally in the case of long 
distance calls. Toll traffic continues to 
increase, placing heavier loads on avail- 
able toll line facilities. Delays that 
are experienced in reaching a called 
party reduce the possible percentage of 
completions considerably. It is just not 
“in the wood” to expect a busy execu- 
tive, plant manager, or engineer to 
wait at his desk until the call is com- 
pleted unless the call is on a CLR 
basis. Usually, his presence is required 
in other parts of the plant and should 
he not be at his desk, the switchboard 
operator is unable to complete the call 
because of her inability to locate the 
calling party. 


called 


Conditions such as mentioned above, 
tie up toll or local circuits that are 
urgently needed to handle other traffic, 
resulting in loss of time and loss of 
revenue to all concerned. Usually, mod- 
ern managements insist on speedy tele- 
phone service with a natural resultant 
being increased efficiency throughout 
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their organizations. More work and in- 
creased efficiency can be had if “You 
Can Get the Party You Want When 
You Want Him.” 

Probably the most effective way to 
minimize the loss of time, revenue, and 
manpower, and to step up the number 
of calls that can be handled in a given 
time with the present amount of appa- 
ratus, is through the use of voice pag- 
ing systems. 

Voice paging systems are being in- 
stalled in plants and offices today for 


the prime purpose of locating ‘The 
Party You Want When You Want 
Him.” Voice paging is as rapid as 


speech itself; it is sure, as everyone re- 
sponds to his spoken name. It pages 
any number of persons, not only em- 
ployes but visitors as well. It is ex- 
plicit, as it indicates what is wanted of 
the person being paged, stating whether 
it is a long distance call or whether the 
maintenance superintendent is wanted 


for an emergency repair job. Voice 
paging cannot be disregarded. If the 
person misses or neglects the page, 


others will call his attention to it. Voice 
paging, by performing these functions, 
does relieve telephone congestion and 
clears telephone lines quickly, making 
them available for the next call. 

In a large manufacturing plant, data 
obtained from actual traffic studies 
show that it usually takes an average 
of six minutes to locate an individual 
when voice paging is not employed. In 
many cases it takes 20 minutes and 
then very often the person cannot be 
located at all. It is very obvious what 
happens to manpower, equipment tie- 
up and loss of toll revenue when such 
conditions exist. 


oanegges 





A. G. SCHIFINO 


Through the means of a voice paging 
system, people can be located in 
than one minute. Many 
located immediately; 
takes longer. 


less 
persons are 
with some, it 
But the average is not 
over one minute. This means an actual 
saving of five minutes, and such sav- 
ings deserve the attention of plant 
managers, busy executives, and, espe- 
cially, telephone companies who are 
greatly affected by such savings in not 
only manpower, but efficiency of opera- 
tion in rendering quicker and better 
customer with their 
facilities. 


service present 

It has been proven that a voice pag- 
ing system is not only an aid to pro- 
viding good efficient telephone service, 
especially at peak loads, but voice pag- 
ing systems will also help to increase 
telephone companies’ revenue by clear- 





Switchboard and paging system work hand-in-hand to increase revenue. 





ing congested telephone lines and mak- 
ing them ready for the next call. 

Added revenue for telephone com)a- 
nies is also obtained as a result of 
needed extension telephones through a 
plant or office. Persons answering 
pages do not like to walk the length of 
the plant or office to a telephone to 
answer the page. 

Today, voice paging systems are de- 
signed and manufactured to give just 
as good results in a noisy machine shop 
or boiler factory as in a quiet office, 
laboratory, or warehouse. Weather- 
proof equipment is also available fo: 
outdoor installations such as freight 
yards, shipping platforms, shiploading 
docks, ete. 


VV 


IT&T Experts to Reorganize 

Greek Communications System 
Plans for the reorganization of the 

telecommunications 


system in Greec 


were announced June 20 as the result 
of the signing of a technical advisory 
contract between the _ International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp. and the 
Greek government. The program is be 
ing sponsored by the Economic Coope. 


ation Administration. 

Under the terms of the agreement, 
IT&T will furnish a staff of six com- 
munications experts who will advise 
and assist the country in the reor- 
ganization, reconstruction, and _  im- 
provement otherwise of its existing 


facilities. 

The Greek government, under a pla! 
proposed by ECA, will merge all pres- 
ent public telecommunication facilities 
into a 
free of governmental or 
control, but subject 
regulation as to rates and methods ol 
financing. 

The systems to be merged will b¢ 
those of the Ministry of Posts, Tele- 
graphs and Telephones, operating long 


single, autonomous company, 


ministerial 
to governmental 


distance telephone and telegraph net 
works, and those of the Hellenic Tele- 
phone Co. (AETE), operating the ur- 
ban automatic systems 
cities having exchanges of 100 lines 0! 
more. The new company will be wn 
as “The Organization of Telecommu 
nications of Greece.” (OTE). 

Formerly controlled by German in- 
terests, the Hellenic Telephone Co. was 
acquired by the Greek government fol- 
lowing the recent war. It 
ates approximately 54,000 lines the 
various cities, principally in A‘nens, 
Salonika, and Patras. 


in towns and 


now per- 


The telephone system of the and 
of Rhodes will also be taken 0 by 
the new organization. This com)'any, 
formerly of Italian ownership, ume 
the property of Greece upon t na- 
tion of the war. 
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3-Ampere Capacity 6-Ampere Capacity 
115-volt input—Cat. No. PA-82 115-volt input—Cat. No. PA-83 
230-volt input—Cat. No. PA-86 230-volt input—Cat. No. PA-87 


Set pointer to the proper floating voltage 
(approximately 2.15 volts per cell), and 
operate the toggle switch to the "ON" 
position. 


Output current automatically assumes the 
value necessary to meet load conditions 
ond replace battery losses. 


As the load increases or decreases the 
regulator unit correspondingly varies the 
output current. The output voltage is 
held constant. 


































12-Ampere Capacity 
115-volt input—Cat. No. PA-84 
230-volt input—Cat. No. PA-88 


























Authorizes Rates for Newly 
Purchased Minnesota Company 
Sale of the Oakland (Minn.) 
ers Telephone Co. to George J. 
was recently authorized by the Minne- 
sota Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 


Farm- 
Daniel 


sion. In the application, Mr. Daniel 
agreed to rehabilitate, reconstruct, and 
metallicize the present single wire sys- 


tem. Permission to charge the follow- 


ing rates for magneto metallic line 
service was also granted: 
Monthly 
Gross Rates 
One-party, business ..........$3.75 
Two-party, business ......... 3.25 
One-party, residence ......... 2.75 
Four-party, residence ........ 2.25 
Extension, business .......... 1.00 net 
Extension, residence ......... .75 net 
A discount of 25 cents per month 


above gross rates to be al- 
lowed provided the current month’s 
rental is paid on or before the 20th 
day of each month. The above rates to 
apply on the first day of the month 
following completion of metallic line 
service on each respective line. 

Rural metallic service not exceeding 

10 stations per line: 
Per Month Gross 


from the 


Business multi-party ....$2.75 
Rural residence ........ 2.25 
Rural Metallic Service to be billed 
quarterly. A discount of 75 cents al- 


lowed if paid on or before the 20th 
day of the first month of the quarter; 
a discount of 50 cents if paid on or 
before the 20th of the second month, 
and a discount of 25 cents if paid on 
or before the third month of the quar- 
ver. 

Hand or desksets on party or rural 
lines will be furnished at 25 cents per 
month in addition to the above net 


rates. 
VV 


Michigan PSC Takes Action 

on Five Companies’ Petitions 
Recent actions by the Michigan Pub- 

lice included the 


Service Commission 


following: 

Denied a petition by 17 individuals 
in the LaPorte (Mich.) Home Tele- 
phone Co. area that the territory be 
transferred to the Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co. 
sale of the Honor 
(Mich.) Telephone Co., serving approx- 
imately 70 customers, to Ted Mead. 


Approved the 


Set July 8 for a hearing on a peti- 
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tion by Cleve Brown and 40 others that 
the Sault Ste. Marie exchange be trans- 
ferred to Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 
with that company providing service. 

Heard a Britton 
( Mich.) increased 
rates. 


request by the 
Telephone Co. for 


Authorized 
Climax (Mich.) 


higher rates for the 
Telephone Co. 


Monthly Rates 


Present Authorized 

Business 

One-party ...... $1.66 $3.75 

Two-party ...... 3.00 

Extension ...... 50 1.00 
Residence 

One-party ...... 1.66 2.79 

Four-party ..... 2.00 

Multi-party ..... 1.33 2.00 

Extension ...... 0 0 
Rural 

Business ....... 1.33 2.15 

Residence ...... 1.33 2.00 

VV 


Northern Ohio Company Asks 
Higher Rates at 15 Exchanges 
The Northern Ohio Co., 
Bellevue, on June 21 requested the 
Ohio Public Utilities 
increases in rates 


Telephone 


Commission for 
affecting 14,294 
subscribers. 

The 


subscribers 


and the number of 


served by 


exchanges 
each include: 
Ashland 6,242, Polk 261, Savannah 222, 
Redhaw 216, 1,260, Lake- 
ville 124, Lodi 800, 
Homerville 189, West 
Salem 349, Seville 641, 
Creston 417, and Chippewa Lake 197. 

The exchanges were 
the northern Ohio 
Star Telephone Co. 


Loudonville 
Wadsworth 3,083, 
121, Burbank 


Congress 172, 


purchased by 
system from the 
last Jan. 1. 
Northern Ohio was granted rate in- 
creases at its other 50 exchanges last 
Mar. 4 (TELEPHONY, Mar. 9, p. 21). 


VV 


Allowed to Install Dial Unit; 
Establish Schedule of Rates 
install a dial unit at 
Garden City has been granted to the 
Mankato (Minn.) 


Co. by recent 


Permission to 
Citizens Telephone 
of the Minne- 
sota Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sion. The company was also authorized 


action 


to place in effect the following net 
monthly rates and charges for such 
service, to become effective on the first 
billing date after certification to the 
commission that the dial unit has been 
installed. 

Monthly 

Net Rates 


$3.50 


One-party, business ; 


One-party, residence .......... 2.00 
Two-party, residence ......... 1.75 
Four-party, residence ........ 1.50 
Rural multi-party, business.... 2.50 
Rural multi-party, residence... 2.00 
Business extensions .......... 1.00 
Residence extensions ......... 75 


A toll charge of 15 cents for station- 
to-station calls of three minutes dura- 
tion and 25 cents for person-to-person 
calls, between the proposed 
City Exchange and the 
change, was also granted. 


Vv 


Authorizes New Rate Schedule 
For South Dakota Independent 
Higher rates for the Valley Springs 
(S.D.) Telephone Co. were authorized 
by the South Dakota Publie Utilities 
Commission on June 18. The new 
schedule, effective July 20, includes the 


Garde 
Mankato Ex- 


following net monthly rates: 
Pre Sent Veu 
Rates Rate 
Business, one-party $2.25 00 
Residence, one-party 1.75 2.00 
Rural, party line, 
grounded 1.65 2.00 
Desk set, add. 25 20 
Hand set, add. 25 2: 
The company is now operat by 
Fred Haywood, who took over the op- 
erty on Mar. 1, 1949. It furnishes 
telephone service to 17 business and 
72 residence subscribers in the WI 
of Valley Springs, 44 rural patrons 
in the vicinity and provides sw ing 


service to approximately 91 fa! n 


stations. 


Vv 


Exempts Telephone Compan 
From Advertising Tax Law 


Publication and distribution « le- 
phone directories containing er- 
tising matter for business subs« I's 
does not constitute an adve ng 
agency within the meaning of a SS 
issippi statute, according to a ‘ent 
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THE TELEPHONE THAT MEETS EVERY TOP 


REQUIREMENT FOR MAGNETO SERVICE 


ederalS 804-A 
ee | ae 
CONVERTIBLE 
TELEPHONE 










for desk use 


for wall mounting 


EXAMINE IT... TEST IT... USE IT— Powe &¢/ 


@ EASILY CONVERTIBLE—for either MODERN STYLING gives your rural subscribers the satis- 
desk or wall mounting. faction of having a telephone of pleasing appearance in the 
home.... 


@ COMPACT-— Space saving. Easier to 
stock, install and service. 


RUGGED CONSTRUCTION and highest quality materials 


assure long and trouble-free service.... 


+ eet A waned nde 2 oe QUALITY TRANSMISSION makes local battery service the 
vided to adjust the side tone to equal of any other type — resulting from improved circuit 
design... 


match loop resistance. 
You will find that these and other outstanding features in 
@ STURDY —Built to withstand long the Federal 804-A add up to a magneto telephone that can 
do an important two-way job for you—satisfy your subscrib- 
ers through improved service, and provide increased operat- 
ing profit for you through dependable, low-maintenance, top 
quality operation. It is important to your interests to get 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY complete details on Federal’s 804-A. Write today to Tele- 
ADVANTAGEOUSLY PRICED phone Sales Department. 


vigorous service under all operating 
conditions and climates. 


Federal offers attractive delivery dates on its complete line 
of automatic switching equipment for any size exchange. 





N Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 





FEDER 


cares ts a NCAION LAR. 100 KINGSLAND ROAD, CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY a 
world-wi: 


a 


ganization 


In Canada: Federal Electric Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
Export Distributors: International Standard Electric Corp., 67 Broad St., N. Y. 
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decision of the state supreme court. 
(Bailey v. Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.). 


The suit was brought by the State 
Tax Collector to recover from Southern 
Bell the sum of $12,300, alleged to 
be due in taxes and penalties for the 
privilege of conducting a commercial 
advertising agency in each of the 82 
counties of Mississippi for the period 
from Jan. 1, 1941 through June 30, 
1944, 

The court ruled, however, that the 
telephone advertising carried in the 
directories of Southern Bell, “as an 
aid to the efficiency of service and as 
an incident to the business in which the 
company is mainly engaged,” did not 
constitute the telephone company as an 
advertising agency. 


Vv 


To Hear Nebraska Companies’ 
Applications July 14, Aug. 1 
Hearings on the applications of the 
Lineoln (Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. and the Hooper (Neb.) Telephone 
Co. have been set for July 14 and 
Aug. 1 respectively, by the Nebraska 


State Railway Commission. 
The Lincoln company is asking a 
10 per cent over-all rate increase 


(TELEPHONY, June 18, p. 32). In the two 
years since the last raise was granted, 
the investment of the company has 
grown from $16,467,000 to $20,184,000. 
Lincoln T&T has had two general in- 
creases in the last 30 years, represent- 
ing raises of 27 per cent. 

Authority to sell 608 shares of com- 
mon stock of a par value of $25 per 
share in the aggregate principal sum of 
$15,075, is being requested by the 
Hooper company. The company has 
a property book value of $102,000 and 
total assets’ of $110,000. 


Vv 


Upholds FCC Order Permitting 
Teleprinter-Operated Offices 
Order of the 
tions Commission permitting Western 
Union Telegraph Co. to discontinue 
operation of certain telegraph offices, 
substituting therefor teleprinter-oper- 
ated agency offices operated by 


Federal Communica- 


local 
telephone companies, has been held not 
contrary to anti-trust laws, according 


tc a recent decision of the District 
Court for the District of Columbia 
(Western Union Division, The Cem- 


mercial Telegraphers’ Union, AFL, v. 
The United States of America et al). 
The court ruled that the proposed 
arrangement not constitute a 
merger, and that while there may be 
some lessening of competition, such re- 
sults are not, prohibited by 
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does 


per se, 


anti-trust laws since only unreasonable 
restraints are forbidden. Furthermore, 
the court said, the public was still left 
with a choice between telephone and 
telegraph service and the proposed 
change would be beneficial to potential 
users. 

Contention by the plaintiff union 
that the FCC order was invalid be- 
cause no proposed report on anti-trust 
issues or facts was served upon it as 
required by the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act, was rejected by the court. 


VV 


Commission Hearings on Bell 
Rate Case Concluded 

Hearings on the application of 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
increased intrastate rates at 146 ex- 
changes, were concluded before the 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission on 
July 22 (TELEPHONY, May 28, p. 38). 

At the close of two hours of argu- 
ment by John Cantrell, general counsel 
for the Southwestern Bell, the commis- 
sion announced that it would take the 
under advisement and render an 
early decision. 


the 
for 


sase 
Several towns and individuals filed 
protests to the proposed increases on 
June 21 and June 22, days set aside 
for such appearances. The largest city 
to file a protest Tulsa which, 
through its city attorney, R. L. David- 
maintained that a return of 7% 
per cent on the company’s investment 
was too high. Among other protestants 
were the cities of Britton and Fairview. 
both towns com- 
plained against certain phases of the 
service, in each case declaring that 
they were willing to pay an increased 
rate if the service was satisfactory. 


was 


son, 


Witnesses from 


In his closing counsel 
for the Bell 
sidered it 
telephone 


arguments, 
company stated he 
remarkable that with 146 
exchanges involved in the 
proposed increases, more protests had 


con- 


not been filed. In nearly every instance 
the witnesses announced they were 
willing to pay for improved service, 
he emphasized. Mr. Cantrell also 
pointed out that with the company’s 
$60,000,000 improvement program in 
the state not yet completed, and with 
everyone demanding the highest class of 
service, the general absence of com- 
plaints could be considered as a prac- 
tical request from the public that the 
higher rates be granted. 

In order to realize a return of 7 per 
cent on its net investment the com- 
pany will require a raise of $6,375,000 
in its gross revenues in Oklahoma, the 


Bell attorney declared. That is the 
least the company can earn in order 
to prevent confiscation, Mr. Cantrell 


contended. A net return of 7% per 





cent is absolutely required if the com. 
pany is to attract capital from ip. 
vestors and continue its extensive in. 
provement program in the state, th 
attorney asserted further. 

James Welch, general counsel for th 
commission, made no closing argunient 


VV 


Court Denies Rate Increase 
Injunction for Illinois Bell 

Chicago Superior Court Judge M 
Padden on June 22 denied the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. a temporary injun 
tion to keep the Illinois Commerce Con 
mission from interfering with a rat 
increase raising gross annual revenues 
by $34,100,000 (TELEPHONY, 
p. 28). 

Illinois Bell petitioned the court fo 
lowing the issuance of an order on Ma 


Ju e 4 


12 by the commission granting the con 
pany a $7,600,000 of tl 
$34,100,000 rate increase requested. 

the Illinois 
have met June 27 to d 
cuts will be 


temporary 


Directors of Sell con 
pany were to 
termine what 
improvement 


made 
and extension 
result of Judge Padden’s decisior 


progra! 
as a 

The company said the directors wi 
“attempt to reconcile continuing publi 
demand for telephone service with the 
necessity for a reduction in the 
pany’s construction activities” and “t 
determine exactly what cuts must | 
made in the 
extension 


company’s improvement 
program in the face 


impaired credit.” 


and 

continued 
The court also denied the company’s 

No appeal 


possible in temporary injunction cases 


request for a rehearing. 


so the company’s efforts to raise tel 
phone rates are dependent upon hea 
ings still in progress before the IIlinois 
Commerce Commission. 

The 
the action, which 
injunction to keep the commissio! 
interfering with a higher schedule 
temporary rates. On May 1 the 
commission granted temporary ! 
creases of $7,600,000 to the compan) 


commission was defenda 


court soug 


It must rule on or before Oct. 10 ol 
the company’s petition for a permanen! 
rate increase. 

After hearing the decision, G. k. Me 


sald 


Corkle, president of the compa! 
that denial of the right to rais 
would restrict new construction by th 
company. He stated briefly: 


“In the meantime (while awaiting 4 
ruling by the Illinois commission 0? 
permanent rates), because of th long 
delay in restoring our earning~ to 4 
healthy condition and because of | irthe! 
delay before a decision can be made 
on permanent rates, it is a p: cuca! 
necessity to call a halt on ne col 
struction authorizations which in- 


(Please turn to page 27) 
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Color is exciting—you can use a 
a new approach to your subscribers hiesetai Cit 
| when you propose extensions, phones 
ny's to match decorative schemes, to 
ses brighten business offices, to add the 
ca ultimate sleek note to a sales room or 


salon. 
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PRACTICAL TELEPHONE STYLING PLUS DEPENDABLE 


MECHANICAL DESIGN PROTECTS OWNER’S INVESTMENT 


North Telephones Couple Subscriber 
Satisfaction With Low Rate 
of Obsolescence 


Accessibility and cleanness of de- 
sign are outstanding physical char- 
acteristics of the North telephone. The 
ringer, induction coil, condenser and 
terminal strip are mounted on the 
base. The hookswitch and dial or dial 
blank are mounted on the pedestal and 
connected to the base assembly with a 
cord. The handpiece can be left on 
the hookswitch while the ringer and 
other parts are exposed for easy ad- 
justments and tests. 


The base plate is formed from 
'4g inch aluminum and will remain in 
perfect shape and alignment undcr 
normal stresses. Louvres to permit 
sound emission, are located immedi- 
ately under the ringer gongs and cov- 
ered with a screen to prevent entry of 
lint and insects. The base is univer- 
sal—it may be used with components 
for a desk or wall telephone or with 
a cover as a bell box. 


The ringer gongs are of ample 
size and each has its own pitch giving 
a pleasing tone with plenty of volume. 
The gongs are mounted on adjustable 
levers for easy “stay put” ringer ad- 
justment. 


The straight line ringer is available 
with a magnetic or spring type bias. 
The magnetic bias requires no adjust- 
ments with alternating ringing cur- 
rent. The spring type bias is pro- 
vided for use with types of ringing 
where it is necessary to provide a 
variable clapper tension. Universal 
mountings and terminals are provided 
for various tubes when required in the 
ringing circuit. 


Frequency type ringers are avail- 
able in all harmonic, synchromonic 
and decimonic frequencies. High or 
low impedance coils are furnished as 
required to fit grounded or bridged 
ringing hookups and special line con- 
ditions. 
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LAYOUT DRAWING 





The pedestal and hendpiece are 
moulded from high strength bakelite 
to give the finest finish and greatest 
resistance to breakage. The rein- 
forced pedestal is shaped to give pleas- 
ing appearance and greatest durabil- 
ity. 

An outstanding feature of the ped- 
estal is the convenient hand hold per- 
mitting a firm easy grip with good 
balance for picking up the telephone. 


The telephone is properly weighted 
and provided with feet covered with 
suede leather and sets firmly on any 
surface when in use. 
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Transmission Elements 
And Circuit Design 
Are Superior 


The circuit is made up of four el 
ments: transmitter, receiver, line an 
network coupled by the induction coi 
The voice circuit is connected in suc 


a manner that voltages produced b 
the transmitter are balanced betwee! 
This enables 


the line and receiver. 
the speaker to monitor his own voi 
to produce a natural level of tran 
mission. This circuit aided by tl 
acoustical characteristics of the han 
piece also eliminates disturbing bac 
ground noises. 


The transmission elements of t 
circuit are balanced so that attenu 
tion on normal and long line loops 
diminished. Normal speech level a 
fidelity are retained over a range 
approximately 300 to over 3000 cycl 


The ringer coils and condensers ha 
been carefully designed to minim 
the usual shunting effect of voice f 
quencies and maintain good dial pu 
— when bridged on multi-par 
ines. 


The North Electric Manufacturing Comp 
Galion, Ohio 
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cluc a revision of our plans for 
serving about 8,000 new customers per 
monih who want telephones,” Mr. Mc- 
Corkle said. 

hese plans for 1949 require capi- 
tal expenditure of approximately 100 
million dollars. For the last 12 months 
we have obtained the money to build 
for growth, by borrowing. This was 
done with the expectation that our 
regulatory body would authorize suffi- 
cient earnings to permit long term 
financing. 

“We now owe 90 million dollars in 
short term promissory notes. Ob- 
viously, it would be unsound to continue 
building a permanent plant on any 
such basis.”’ 


Judge Padden pointed out that the 
last two or three years Illinois Bell 
has requested rate increases totaling 
than 60 million dollars. In the 
same period, he said, the commission 
has granted one permanent and two 
temporary increases, amounting to a 
total of more than 30 million dollars 


a year. 


more 


He said that the process of regulat- 
ing rates for a large public utility re- 
quires lengthy hearings and testimony 
by engineers, accountants, lawyers, and 
others. 

“The magnitude of the problem caused 
the creation by law of a commission 
with a trained staff of experts and 
necessary personnel to cope with the 
prodigious task,” Judge Padden 
for the company assert 
that this case is a simple problem for 
accounting. 


said. 


“Counsel 


If this theory is correct, 
then the complicated hearings before 
the commission are a mere superarro- 
gation. The court does not agree with 
the plaintiff (the telephone company).”’ 


Vv 


New Tennessee Company Elects 
Officers and Directors 

the Soddy- Daisy 
Telephone Co., formed to build and op- 
erate a telephone system to serve the 
northwest portion of Hamilton County 
in Tennessee, has been completed with 
the election of officers 
Blaine Buchanan, 
gro and a 


cent 


Organization of 


and 
attorney 


directors, 
for the 
director, reported re- 
Reports at the incorporators’ meet- 
ing showed about $10,000 has _ been 
Subs-ribed, and plans were made to 
begi the solicitation of an additional 
$30.00 to $40,000 preparatory to fil- 
ing ‘or a franchise with the Tennessee 
Rai) oad and Public Utilities Commis- 


application, Mr. Buchanan ex- 
plaid, will be for a franchise cov- 
eri the part of Hamilton County 


of the Southern Bell system and 
f the Tennessee River. 

eral weeks ago the group filed 
tificate of incorporation with the 


JUL’ 2, 1949 


state, which was approved. The au- 
thorized common stock was set at 
$300,000, divided into shares, each with 
par value of $10 with no preferred 
stock authorization. 


vv 


Southern Bell Gets Another 
Rate Increase In Georgia 

The Georgia Public Service Commis- 
sion on June 16 granted the Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. rate 
increases totaling $2,322,724 annually. 

It was the fourth rate raise granted 
the company in the past two years, 
bringing to more than $8,000,000 the 


Aeigat! 


Acorn wire has 


meant quality since 
Neoprene jacketed for drop, distributing and 
bridle wire. Acorn plastic insulation for inside, 
jumper and cross connecting wire. Specify Acorn. 


total received by the company in 1948 
and 1949 (TELEPHONY, Apr. 9, p. 34). 


A company spokesman said the new 
increase is still not sufficient to meet 
higher costs. 

Commission Chairman Walter R. 
McDonald strongly dissented with his 
feilow members of the commission in 
granting the $2,322,000 raise. 

The company, in its latest request 
for a rate increase, had asked for 
$4,235,000 in additional revenue; thus 
the commission granted slightly more 
than half the requested amount. 

Southern Bell 


latest 


had made its 
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plea for higher rates to offset a wage 
increase to its employes and permit 
the company to raise its level of earn- 
ings on capital investments to 6 per 
cent. 


In his dissenting opinion, Mr. Mc- 
Donald indicated he might have been 
willing to agree to an increase of only 
about $1,000,000. 

“IT am unable to concur with the 
majority decision,’ Mr. McDonald said, 
“because it provides almost $2,500,000 
of additional revenue to Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to offset a 
$1,000,000 wage increase.” 

The majority decision said, however: 

“It appears that a gross revenue in- 
crease of $2,322,724 is required to pro- 
vide for the increased wage cost of 
$938,149, the increased depreciation ex- 
pense of $60,697, an increase in in- 
come taxes and other operating ex- 
penses of $545,091, and an increase in 
net revenue of some $778,859 to raise 
the level of the earnings of the com- 
pany on its invested capital to 6 per 
cent.” 


Vv 


Says Present Rates Are Fair; 
Denies Petition for Increases 

Existing rates and charges of the 
Winter Park (Fla.) Telephone Co. are 
compensatory and produce a _ reason- 
able return on the fair value of the 
property, the Florida Railroad and 
Public Utilities Commission recently 
ruled in denying the company’s appli- 
cation for higher rates. 

The commission stated in its opinion 
that in using the company’s figures 
for a rate base, with only an adjust- 
ment for working capital, and in ac- 
cepting all of the applicant’s projected 
expenses except three particular items 
in which the commission made adjust- 
ments, it found that the present rates 
and charges should result in a return 
of approximately 6.27 per cent, which 
the regulatory agency declared to be 
“slightly in excess of a fair and rea- 
sonable return.” 


Vv 


Pacific T&T Denied Interim 
Rate Increase in Washington 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.’s request for an interim rate in- 
crease, pending action on its application 
for a permanent rate raise, has been 
denied by the Washington Public Serv- 
ice Commission (TELEPHONY, June 18, 
p. 36). 

The company’s financial position does 
not “reflect an emergency situation 


sufficient to warrant interim relief,” 
the commission reported. 
The ruling was made by Owen 


Clarke, commission chairman, during a 


28 


hearing on the telephone company’s 
request for a permanent rate increase 
of about 8 per cent or $3,800,000 annu- 
ally. 

VV 


Takes Under Advisement Plea 
For Proposed Idaho Company 
The Idaho Public Utilities Commis- 
sion has taken under advisement the 
proposed establishment of a new tele- 
phone company at Horseshoe Bend. 


Harry R. Bean of Cascade testified 
before the commission on the need for 
the creation of the proposed company. 
He said it would serve about 75 sub- 
scribers if authorized. 

Horseshoe Bend now is served by 
toll telephones from the Emmett ex- 
change of the Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 


Vv 


SW Bell Fails to Get 
Emergency Increase 

The Missouri Public Service Com- 
mission recently ruled that the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. failed to 
show any evidence that an emergency 
exists and, therefore, is not entitled to 
a temporary rate increase of $5,700,000 
a year. The ruling was handed down 
less than four hours after public hear- 
ings on the company’s petition had 
ended (TELEPHONY, June 11, p. 28). 

The commission said that it is un- 
usual for it to act immediately after a 
hearing. Usually the commission writes 
an opinion, but in this case all members 
agreed that Southwestern Bell failed 
to show an emergency need. 


V iV. 


Wants To Sell Ohio Company 

The Ohio Public Utilities Commis- 
sion on June 10 received a_ petition 
asking permission for the sale of the 
Huntsburg Telephone Co. to the Clari- 
don Telephone Co. 


Vv 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


Kansas Corporation Commission 

July 5: Hearing on application of 
Western Light & Telephone Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, Kan., for authority to 
change rates. 

July 15: Hearing on application of 
American Telephone Co., Abilene, for 
authority to change rates at its Clyde, 
Durham, Kincaid, Morland, Oskaloosa, 
Pomona and Westphalia exchanges. 

July 25: Hearing on application of 
Otis (Kan.) Telephone Co. for author- 
ity to change rates. 


Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission 

July 11: Hearing on application of 
Lowry (Minn.) Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to change rates. 


July 12: Hearings on application:. of 
Boyd (Minn.) Telephone Co. and Home 
Telephone Co., Cottonwood, for autlior- 
ity to change rates. 

July 18: Hearing on application of 
Morristown (Minn.) Telephone Co. for 
authority to change rates. 

July 18: Hearings on applications of 
Scott-Rice Telephone Co., Prior Lake, 
and Morristown (Minn.) Telephone Co, 
for authority to change rates. 

July 19: Hearing on application of 
Home Telephone Co., Grand Meadow, 
for authority to change rates. 


New York Public Service Commission 

June 30: Hearing on petition of Up- 
state Telephone Corp. of New York, 
Johnstown, for authority to increase 
rates. 


Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

July 8: Hearing on application of 
Oklahoma Telephone Co., Broken Ar- 
row, for authority to revise its service 
tariffs, rules and toll service. 

July 12: Continued hearing on appli- 
eation of Chattanooga, Okla., Chamber 
of Commerce for improved service from 
Southwestern States Telephone Co., 
Brownwood, Tex. 

July 12: Hearing on application of 
Loyal (Okla.) Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to increase rates. 

July 14: Hearing on application of 
Foster Esel for service from the Caddo 
exchange of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. 

July 22: Hearing on application of 
Carnegie (Okla.) Telephone Co. for in- 
creased rates for common battery and 
rural switching service. 

July 25: Continued hearing on appli- 
cation of Mulhall residents for im- 
proved service from Southwestern As- 
sociated Telephone Co., Lubbock, Tex. 
Pennsylvania Public Utility Commission 

June 29, 30 and July 1: Hearings on 
complaints of Mario L. Bove, City of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Industrial 
Union Council and Samuel R. Boye1 
against Bell Telephone Co. of Penn- 
sylvania regarding alleged unfairness 
of rates; commission investigation of 
such. 

Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

July 1: Hearing on application of 
Midwest States Telephone Co. of Wis- 
consin, Ine., for authority to increase 


rates. 
VV 


The Winnah!—By Forty Pages— 
The Windy City Red Book 

Chicago’s new classified telephone di- 
rectory of 1972 pages is the 
ever published in the United States, its 
printer, the Reuben H. Donnelly Corp.; 
announced recently. 1,250,000 
copies are being distributed, ca/ling 
for more than 4,200 tons of paper, it 
was added. 


largest 


Some 


The new Red Book, according t: the 
Donnelly corporation, by 4 
pages the previous record holde:. the 


exceeds 


May, 1948, Manhattan, N. Y.., Red 
Book. 

Television turned out to be the ast- 
est growing listing in the book, np- 
ing from 456 in the last Red B« ol 


October, 1948, to 752 at present 
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Demand for this 84-Page Booklet 
—Reprint of the ABC of the Telephone— 
Keeps Growing. Up to Now— 


‘LORAIN’S 


SAVE - SAVE - SAVE «ced 


COMBINED RINGING AND 


BATTERY CHARGING UNIT 


OVER 3,000 COPIES A COMPLETE POWER PLANT 


HAVE BEEN SOLD! 


Covers the first 
21 installments 
of Frank E. 
Lee's informa- 
tive articles in 
TELEPHONY. 
All types of 
telephone 
companies 
have bought it 
—large and 
small Inde- 
pendents; mu- 
tuals; farmer 
associations; 
Bell System 
subsidiaries; 
and state telephone associations. 





by ANE LUE 


Att of te dgphoe 











It has been bought by manufacturers’ and public 
libraries; trade schools; the armed forces; rail- 
roads, and others. 


Subjects covered are circuits, transmitters, re- 
ceivers, coils, generators, ringers, relays, line pro- 
tection, dials, automatic switching, principles of 
protection, drop wire installation and others. 
Written in the language of the telephone man. 


The second volume, beginning with installment 22 
will be ready soon. 


_USE THIS COUPON FOR ORDERING 











TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 

608 \outh Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Ill. 

Please send ______ copies of the 84-page booklet—"ABC of 
the 7 -lephone,” by Frank E. Lee, at the following prices: Single 
cop, $1.50 each; 2 to 25 copies, $1.35 each; 26 to 50 copies, 
$1.2° each; more than 50 copies, $1.05 each. 
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Hawaiian Radio Dialing 
Network Complete 


May 15 marked the inauguration of 
inter-island radio dialing between 
Molokai and Honolulu in the Hawaiian 
Islands network. Operators on the 
island of Molokai may now dial direct 
to any subscriber in Honolulu. 

With the completion of this installa- 
tion by Mutual Telephone Co., all of 
the six major islands in the Hawaiian 
group are connected by radio dialing 
circuits. 


The radio dialing system used be- 
tween Molokai and Oahu is the same as 
that previously installed between Ha- 
waii and Maui. Service between these 
two islands and Oahu was opened in 
January, 1948, followed by inaugura- 
tion of service to Kauai in July of the 
same year, and, more recently, to the 
island of Lanai in April of this year. 


With the complete interlinking of all 

the islands in the territory by means of 
voice, dial and radio-teletype circuits, 
Hawaii now has the most modern com- 
munications system of any island com- 
munity in the world. 
. This “operator-less” service for 
island subscribers is made possible by 
dial impulses carried by radio to and 
from Honolulu. Experiments in this 
field were first conducted nearly two 
years ago by Mutual in conjunction 
with Automatic Electric Co. engineers. 
These tests proved that dial impulses 
instead of voice could be used on the 
inter-island radio channels. As a re- 
sult, direct inter-island dialing’in the 
Hawaiian network became a reality 
last summer, whereby the calling op- 
erator dials directly to the subscriber 
on any of the other five islands, com- 
pletely by-passing the operator on the 
called island. Mutual officials have 
noted that this new and improved in- 
ter-island communication has done 
much to speed service for the 70,000 
subscribers in the Mutual Telephone 
Co. system. 

Fred C. Kahn, supervisor of circuits 
and testing for Automatic Electric Co., 
participated in the initial dial impulses 
experiments on the Lanai-Honolulu cir- 
cuit, and he subsequently aided in the 
design of equipment that now plays 
such an important part in inter-island 
direct dialing. 

J. R. Reed, Honolulu sales repre- 
sentative for Automatic Electric, as- 
sisted in planning the project and in 
the procurement of vital equipment for 
the installation. 

William C. Kea, Mutual’s assistant 
plant engineer, was in charge of the 
over-all operation and was assisted by 
Peter F. James, manager of Mutual’s 
system on the island of Maui. Early 
experiments on radio dialing in Hawaii 
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DEXTER FRAZIER (left), superintendent of the Hawaiian Pineapple Co., on the Hawaiian island of 

Lanai, is shown making the first transpacific call after the recent conversion from manual to dial 

on the island. At the right is L. H. WARNER, president of Automatic Electric Co., as he talked 
to Mr. Frazier from Chicago. 


were conducted by Mr. Kea and Rol- 
land Kilburn, Mutual’s supervisor of 
equipment engineering. 
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New Wage-Hour Policy on 
“Show-up," “Call-back" Pay 

A general policy establishing a uni- 
form application of overtime compen- 
sation requirements under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act with respect to 
employment agreements providing 
“show-up” and “call-back” pay was 
adopted June 8 by F. Granville Grimes, 





COMING 1949 
CONVENTIONS 


Independent Tele- 
Olds Hotel, 
Lansing, Sept. 22 and 23. 


Michigan 


phone Association, 


Rocky Mountain Telephone As- 
sociation, Newhouse Hotel, Salt 
Lake City, Sept. 22 and 23. 


States 


Association 


United 
Telephone 


Independent 
(annual 
Hotel, Chi- 
and 12. 


convention), Stevens 


cago, Oct. 10, 11 


North Carolina 
Telephone Association, Carolina 


Hotel, Pinehurst, Oct. 27 and 28. 


Independent 


South Dakota Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Cataract Hotel, 


Falls, Nov. 9 and 10. 


Sioux 


Georgia Telephone Association, 
Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Nov. 


14 and 15. 


Missouri Telephone Association, 
Governor Hotel, Jefferson City, 


Nov. 14 and 15. 











Jr., acting administrator of the Wage, 
Hour and Public Contracts 
U. S. Department of Labor. 

Effect of the policy is to regard only 
payment for hours actually worked in 
computing overtime compensation for 
employes receiving “‘show-up” or 
back” pay, and to permit 
to take credit for true overtime pay- 
ments made for such hours. 

As generally used in industry, em- 
ployment agreements provide that ar 
employe will receive pay at his usual 
straight-time or rate for a 
minimum number of hours upon “show- 
up” for work, though the em- 
ployer may not be able to provide work 
for the entire period and excuses the 
employe. Similar 


Division, 


“call- 
employers 


overtime 


even 


minimum payment 
assurances are made under agreements 
for the ‘‘call-back” of an 
after his regular workday has ended 
and he has left the employer’s estab- 
lishment. 


employe, 


It has been the practice of the divi- 
only the payment 


made for hours actually worked upo! 


’ 


sions to consider 


“show-up” in computing the employe’s 


overtime compensation in weeks 1 


which he works more than 40 hours. 
That part of the minimum payment 
given the employe as “show-up”’ pa) 
because of the agreement and not fo! 
hours worked is not required to be 
included in determining his gulal 
rate,” and may not be credited toward 
any overtime compensation di the 
employe under the Wage and How! 
Law for hours worked beyond 40 1 
the workweek. 

Effective with issuance of the policy 
statement, which is published the 
Federal Register of June 8, Mr. mes 
said the divisions will apply the ow- 
up” principles with respect to ical 
minimum “call-back” payments ade 


pursuant to employment agreen S. 
In accordance with the posit of 
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TRADE MARK 


DROP WIRE 








By using a smaller drop wire to do the work of a larger one—you can save 
money without sacrificing strength or safety. It’s a fact! No. 18 Copperweld* 
Drop Wire has a breaking strength of 340 pounds for the pair. This is 
equivalent to the strength of No. 17 drop wire of other types. Many com- 
panies, including the world’s leading telephone systems, have reduced their 
drop wire costs by standardizing on No. 18 Copperweld Drop Wire. 

Start saving now by ordering No. 18 Copperweld Drop Wire. It is 
available in twisted pair and parallel constructions — in a wide variety of 


insulations and jackets. 


COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY, Glassport, Pa. 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


*Trade Mark 
atone 






ee SOLD BY 
| LINE WIRE * DROP WIRE GROUND RODS AND CLAMPS © GUY AND MESSENGER STRAND 


| ge LEADING 
CABLE RINGS © CABLE SPINNING WIRE « NAILS AND STAPLES © GRIP-FLEX22 INSULATOR “THES. 
bee i ~ DISTRIBUTORS 
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the divisions that extra compensation 
provided for an employe’s work, when 
contingent on previous work for a bona 
fide daily or weekly standard of hours, 
is true overtime pay under the Wage 
and Hour Law, the divisions will re- 
gard such premium payments made for 
hours worked on a “callback” true 
overtime pay. As such, they may be 
excluded from the “regular rate’? com- 
putation and may be credited toward 
overtime compensation due the employe 
under the law in the event he works 
more than 40 hours in the workweek. 
However, as in the case of “show-up” 
payments which are not made for hours 
worked, that portion of a minimum 


(> 


“call-back” payment which is measured 
by hours not worked (whether com- 
puted at the base or a premium rate) 
is neither to be included in determin- 
ing the employe’s “regular rate” nor 
to be credited toward overtime com- 
pensation which may be due the em- 
ploye under the Wage and Hour Law 
for hours worked beyond 40 in the 
workweek. 


Vv 


Purchases Arkansas Company 

E. L. Scott, formerly of Van Buren 
County, Ind., recently purchased the 
Donaldson (Ark.) Telephone Co. from 
Mrs. Jane Ellis. 





That's what you'll be able to do with this new 


LEICH Wall-Desk Handset. For it’s the only hand- 


set that can be used as either a wall or desk model. 


There's no changes. . 


.no additions . 


..no extras 


to stock or buy. Write today, for more complete 


information. 
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IBGNIGHS ALES co 


427 W. RANDOLPH ST.+ CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


SAME TELEPHONE 


SAME CASE 


SAME BASE 


RPORATION 


| issue—the largest corporate financing 





AT&T Expects Debenture 
Sales to Exceed $385,000,000 


The American Telephone & Tele. 
graph Co. has announced that subscrip- 
tions to its recent offer to stockholders 
of $394,372,900 of 10-year 3% per cent 
convertible debentures due June 20, 
1959, are expected to exceed $385,000. 
000. Final results will not be available 
until thousands of subscriptions re- 
cently received and in transit have 
been processed. The results will show 
the highest subscription percentage for 
any of the company’s postwar converti- 
ble bond offers. 

More than 180,000 subscriptions were 
received, many representing group sub- 
scriptions involving large numbers of 
investors. Subscription rights for the 








in history 





expired June 20. 
As in previous offers of convertible 
debentures, the greatest amount of 


subscriptions came on the last day, 


amounting to approximately $264,000, 


000. The big issue required an espe- 
cially trained organization of over 750 
employes to handle the mass of neces- 
sary details. Investors from 
coast assisted in their transac- 
tions by many of the nation’s financial 
institutions. 

“We are highly gratified that the 
issue has been so well received by 
AT&T stockholders and other investors 
throughout the country,” said Keith S. 
McHugh, AT&T vice president. 
of the 
for extensions, additions, and improve- 
ments to the plant of the AT&T and 
associated companies of the Bell Sys- 
tem, and for 
poses. 

The 
vertible into common stock beginning 
Sept. 1, 1949. From that date until 
June 20, 1951, they will be convertible 
at $130 per share, payable by surrender 


coast to 
were 


Proceeds issue will be used 


general corporate pur- 


new debentures will be 


con- 


of $100 of debentures and payment of 
$30 in cash for each share of stock 
to be issued upon conversion. On and 
after June 20, 1951, they will be con- 
vertible by the surrender of $100 of 
debentures and payment of $40 in cash. 
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Refuses Company's Properties 
The Humboldt, Neb., chamber of 

commerce has requested the |! 

(Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 


.coln 





reconsider its refusal to accept as 4 
gift the properties of the Speise: Tele 
phone Co., which operates in tl Lin- | 
coln company’s trade territory. The } 
company is a farmers’ coop: ative | 
which has been charging ins' ient | 
rates over so long a period that vhen | 
plantmen of the Lincoln ec any 
TELEPHONY 
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KENNECOTT for cable! 


No matter what features are especially im- 
portant to you in telephone cable construc- 
tion, you can be sure they will receive careful 
attention in the manufacture of Kennecott 
Cable. Every effort is constantly being made 
to insure cable of good quality. 

For further information on Kennecott Tele- 
phone Cable, just write or telephone the 
Chase Office nearest you. See list below. 





Chase Brass & Copper Co. is an affiliate 
of Kennecott Wire and Cable, with 
23 of them w arehouses) in 
m coast to coast. 


company 
26 sales offices ( 
leading industrial centers from 








— 











CHASE BRASS & COPPER 


—INCORPORATED— 
WATERBURY 20, CONN. + DISTRIBUTOR FOR 


K°NNECOTT WIRE & CABLE CO. 


SUBSIDIARIES OF KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 


CO. 





ALBAN 
mu “wd . MINNEAPOLIS PROVIDENCE 
wy ll NSM Bee? NEWARK ROCHESTER t 
besto = WAREHOUSES « . NEW ORLEANS ST. LOUIS 
tea aan en and OFFICES =. NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
oncwn a a PHILADELPHIA SEATTLE 
cE ame PITTSBURGH WATERBURY 

Tt Indicates Sales Office Only 
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Ringing Curvent 
rom Mains Supplies 


by SYNCYCLE 





Type 20D2 


Sealed case for Tropical use. 


Output ; 

20/90v: 20/25W: 20c/s 
Input: 

200/250v: 140vA: 60c/s 
Height: 143 ins. 
Width: 14 ins. 


Depth: 6 ins 


Complete Weight: 48 \bs. 


INGING current at 20c/s for: Telephone Exchanges 

can be efficiently provided from A.C. Mains supplies 
by the SYNCYCLE Frequency Converter. It is also par- 
ticularly suitable as a source of low frequency current for 
signalling and alarm systems, laboratory use, etc. 

The SYNCYCLE is compact, noiseless, interference-free 
and easily installed. It is automatically protected against 
overloads and has no moving parts, thermionic valves, 
electrolytic capacitors or other components liable to re- 
quire replacement. 

Models with nominal output ratings of 5 Watt at 75 
Volts, and 20/25 Watts at 90 Volts are available in Stand- 
ard patterns for use in Temperate climates and in 
hermetically sealed patterns with flame-proof and water- 
proof cases for use in Tropical conditions. 

This is one of the many specialized products developed 
by the Telephone Manufactur- 
ing Co. Ltd. — Telecommuni- 
cation Engineers who are 
large contractors to British 
and Overseas Governments. 









Type 5D2 


seaiec cise for 


Tropical use. 
Output 

75V SW Oc/s 
Inpi 10 /260v 

4( \ Oc/s 
Height: 11 ins 
it Lh bay 2 f 
Dept/ ins 
Complete We 


Write for Brochures F.1008 and F.1015 
The Syncycle is Patented and Manufactured by 


TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING Co. Ltd. 


DEPT. 350/I—TRANSMISSION DIVISION 
HOLLINGSWORTH WORKS: LONDON S.E.21! 
ENGLAND 


Cables + Bubastis: London 
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The preservative (a highly chlorinated 
phenol solution) is more toxic than any 
others in common use. 










LENGTH TREATED 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR 


rUit 


The full length treatment 
protects Penta poles from 
top to butt. 








PAGE anv HILL,INC. 


50 CHURCH STREET, NEW 
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looked over the property, they d: cided 
it would prove a liability instead of 
an asset because of the poor con \ition 
of the lines. 





In the Nation's 
Capital 


(Continued from page 10) 
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At this writing, several maneuvers 
were going on by opponents as well 
as supporters of the bill. The latter 
were reported to be willing to concede 
in favor of an “anti-duplication” 
amendment which would, however, re- 
serve authority to the REA to make 
competitive loans where the existing 
company was not rendering “adequate 
and reliable” service. This would be 
quite unsatisfactory to the industry’s 
point of view because if the REA ad- 
ministrator really wanted to make a 
competitive loan, it would always be 
an easy enough matter to stimulate 
a service complaint, or some other 
evidence, that would serve to justify 
his “finding” that “adequate and re- 
liable” service was not being rendered 
by the existing telephone company. 

The traditional approach to the 
problem of inadequate service, in the 
United States, is to place the respon- 
sibility upon the duly organized regu- 
latory authority. It is the public 
service commission in the state, rather 
than some federal official sitting in 
Washington, which should decide 
whether an existing telephone service 
is adequate and, if it is inadequate, 
it is the duty and responsibility of 
the commission (under new state laws) 
to require the telephone company to 
get busy and render adequate service. 
Simply authorizing competitive serv- 
ices under such circumstances might 
well make the local situation worse 
instead of better as the history of pub- 
lic utility regulation in the United 
States has proven time and again. 

It is for this reason that another 
form of “anti-duplication’” amendment 
is believed to be more acceptable to 
critics of the Poage Bill. This would 
simply forbid REA to grant competi- 
tive loans except in cases where the 
existing company was unwilling to 
render the proposed farm service oF 
else consented to the establishment of 
the additional service in its area 

Whatever the outcome in the House, 
the supporters of REA telephone !egis- 
lation are already turning their !obby- 
ing activities toward the Senat.. The 
most active of the lobbyists fo» this 
measure appears to be the N rional 
Rural Electric Cooperative Asso: ‘ation 
whose executive manager, Cly ‘ T. 
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Ellis, on June 14 sent the following 
memorandum to managers of all REA 
co-ops which belong to the NRECA. 
Mr. Ellis’ memorandum stated: 


“Would you like to come in for the 
Senate hearings on the telephone bill? 

“Would any of your directors like to 
come in? 

“Can you get any officials of the In- 
dependent or farmers’ mutual telephone 
companies within your area who are 
for the bill to come in? 

“We need a showing of grass-roots 
support. The fight which the Bell com- 
panies and the big Independents (un- 
der the guise of representing all Inde- 
pendents) are putting up against the 
telephone bill will amaze and dumb- 
found you. 

“Hearings on S. 1254 started Satur- 
day. Only Senator Hill, Mr. Wickard, 
a Missouri farm organization and two 
of our managers who happened to be 
in town were heard. Then the hearings 
were continued over until next week or 
later. 

“It is our thought that, especially if 
you or any of your directors are 
planning to come in within a few days 
anyway, you might want to time your 
trip to be here at the hearings. If you 
do plan to be here, please wire Us 
collect to that effect and we'll wire you 
hack the minute we know when you 
might he heard. 

“You will appreciate, of course, that 
it is possible for more of us to show 
up than the committee will agree to 
hear, but the record would show that 
we were here waiting and ready to 
testify, and the effect of the presence 
of a goodly number of us would be 
helpful. 

“This memorandum is being sent 
only to managers. Will you please pass 
such of it on to your directors as 
you think they might be interested in, 
and urge them to get all the letters 
written in to their senators from their 
respective communities that they can, 
urging their senators’ support and urg- 
ing early passage of the telephone 
bill, S. 1254.” 
“amazed and dumb- 
tounded” by the extensive opposition 
which the telephone industry is putting 
up against this legislation. But his 
memorandum shows that he is cer- 
tainly no slouch, himself, when it 
comes to organizing a high voltage 
lobbying campaign to support. the 
measure. It emphasizes the need for 
the telephone industry, both Bell and 
Independents, to maintain its record 
of opposition for the edification of the 
senate committee. 


Mr. Ellis may be 
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~ALLING ALL WOMEN 


Me» like you to call them boys, 
Boy. like you to call them men, 
it girls, big and small 
ire less what you call 
Th. that you call them again. 
—A. S. Flaumenhaft, 
Wall Street Journal. 
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portable 
rectifier 
power 


supply 
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... FILTERED AND CLOSELY REGULATED (gi 
TO WITHIN -+ ONE VOLT OF PRE-SET VALUE! 


PEC 272! It's a new rectifier equipment designed to provide 
unusual flexibility of testing power. It’s portable . . . built for 
quick, convenient use when and where you need it. Eliminates 
necessity of maintaining banks of batteries. Reliable, too. 
Gives you accurate control of filtered, regulated power... 
holds DC voltage within + 1 volt of pre-set value, AC r.m.s. 
ripple under 0.15 volts. Heavy duty selector switch controls 
operation from high range of 22-30 volts to low range of 
11-15 volts. Potentiometer permits close adjustment within 
each range. Conservatively rated selenium rectifiers are 
capable of delivering 50 amperes continuously, up to 200 
amperes during momentary overloads for motor starting and 
similar service. Convection cooled ...mo contacts, no moving 


‘parts. Write for full details. 





POWER EQUIPMENT 


Specialists in Controlled 55 ANTOINETTE STREET DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


Rectifiers Since 1935 





DIG HOLES with your tne truck ano crew 











_ @ Digs a straight hole from any truck position 
k ® Adjustable for clean holes to 10 ft deep 

” Interchangeable augers 9” to 20" diameter 
® Low cost—low upkeep—highly dependable 









THE Tel-E-Lect Pole Digger is 
built for tough jobs at hard-to- 
get-at-places. The same truck 
that is now used for setting poles 
can also be used for drilling holes. 
A single bolt attaches the digger 
to the truck. It works suspended 
from the derrick and is raised and 
lowered by the winch line. Pow- 
ered by the truck motor through a power take- 
off, it s shafting extends to the rear of the truck. 
Under average conditions, a two-man crew can 
dig and set a pole in five minutes. Some utilities 
have dozens of these low-cost diggers in use. We 
can supply a complete kit to power-dig with your 
truck. Write for our descriptive circular. 
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SAM a J TEL-E-LECT PRODUCTS, INC. 


9607 Minnetonka Boulevard, Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 


Line Tools... 


for Construction and Maintenance 








PIKE POLES - PEAVIES 
WIRE GRIPS - TACKLES 





CANT HOOKS - LUG HOOKS 
PAYOUT REELS 


Experienced crews prefer Dicke line tools for con- 
struction and maintenance work. They depend on 
their rugged durability—their tough, sure strength 
in the pinches. From pike pole to payout reel Dicke 
line tools are uniformly satisfactory. You'll find a 
Dicke tool for every construction need—all listed in 
the Automatic Electric catalog. 


Recommended and Distributed by 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 





SALES CORPORATION 





1033 W. Van Buren St. Chicago 7, Illinois 
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as well close their doors and yield to 
the inevitable. The small companies in 
addition to the burden which they carry 
in the failure of commissions to dis. 
tinguish between their costs of capital 
and those associated with a larger en 
terprise, suffer in common with all 
utilities the lack of sensitivity on the 
part of commissions to economic forces. 
Without such sensitivity, private capi- 
tal is bound to be discouraged from 
utility investments and government 
ownership will gain justification. 

tate-making policies designed for 
large companies cannot be applied in- 
discriminately to the small companies. 
Many small companies have neither the 
energy nor the courage to seek their 
legal rights. The prejudice of circum- 
stances thus suffered has become more 
acute in a period of inflation when 
formulas are unreal because money 
isn’t worth what it purports to be. 
Even judicial pronouncements of three 
or more years ago need adaptation to 
economic trends which have since oe- 
curred. 

Unless commissions and courts orient 
their thinking to the economy of today, 
in their deliberations in rate proceed- 
ings, they must accept the greater 
responsibility for ultimate failure of 
utilities, and especially Independent 
telephone companies, to give the public 
the service to which it is entitled and 
for which it is more than willing to pay. 

(The foregoing is an address deliv- 
ered by Mr. Nelson at the recent New 
York State telephone convention.) 


Vv 


Toll Dialing Extended 
In New England 


Operators in 18 New England cities 
began dialing toll calls to metropolitan 
Boston and Lynn, Mass., on June 18. 
Before September six more cities will 
be connected to this unit. New York 
City is to be thus connected this sum- 
mer, and the immediate tie-up includes 
Newark, N. J.; Hartford, Conn.; Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Manchester, N. H.; 
Portland, Me., and others. 

More than 200 New England ex- 
changes are now included in the new 
arrangement for dialing calls to Hoston 
and Lynn. The new key dial-switching 
center in Boston will be fully estab- 
lished this fall, at which time intercity 
dialing by operators will be f:rther 
extended in New England. 
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